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Foreword 


Friends of international cooperation are more and more tormented with a longing for true law gov- 
erning the acts of nations at the world level. Up to about two centuries ago there was such a law, existing 
in theory, perhaps, but always ready to be invoked. It was called jus gentium, sometimes translated “law 


of nations.” With the terrifying spread, however, of the idea and practice of unlimited national sovereignty, M 
even in external affairs, the jus gentium was inevitably abandoned. Another contributing factor in this de- 9 “tl 
velopment was the eighteenth-century abandonment of the natural law interpreted as the counterpart in § cau 
human nature of the eternal divine law. of 
The jus gentium was understood to be universal in application and to be unchangeable, even in circum- § ass 
stances of time and place. The reason for this was that it was considered to be a set of conclusions about | mo 
right and wrong in political action, drawn from universal natural moral law by universal human reason. I 
It governed both the internal and external acts of nations. Had it been accepted in modern times, we would § tha 
not all be suffering from legal and moral scruples as a result of the Nuremberg trials. As a matter of fact, § me: 
however, the essential principles of the jus gentium were enunciated at Nuremberg in his opening address F tice 
by the first chief prosecutor, Justice Jackson of our Supreme Court. It was an appeal not merely to the emo- Ff shor 
tions, feelings and opinions of all people, as their condemnation of the acts indicated, but to their reasoned | The 
convictions. This is all that the jus gentium was. of a 
This whole complex of national and international conclusions on world cooperation, as it existed for § size 
seven centuries, was based on the well-known quadrilateral of the fifth-century Augustine of Hippo, au- M 
thor of the classic work, the City of God. According to him, there are four essential elements in human § 5, « 
society: peace as the ultimate objective; order as the means by which peace is achieved; justice as the essen- nego 
tial characteristic of order; and Jaw as the only way by which we can have justice. otis 
To put it another way, we cannot have peace, the aspiration of every person and nation, unless we deep 
have order. Now order means organization. This means the directing of the many into a common good F fer. , 
accepted by all. It means the acceptation by all individuals and nations of a pattern of conduct which will | of th 
accrue to the welfare of all. Peace, therefore, means an order of common action for a common good. too h 
Furthermore, no order can exist unless its soul is justice. This means that every individual and every § able - 
nation are given their due in collective action. Justice is not a subjective feeling, in this theory, but an Ff hety, 
objective precept based on eternal verities. ae 2 
However, justice itself may not be aspired to or attained, unless it is embodied in law. Law is a set Ff cours, 
of written prescriptions, ultimately founded on human reason and the natural law, by which our intellect js 4 ¢, 
and practical reason are directed to act freely in cooperation for the common welfare. Th. 
It has been said that freedom and authority are antithetical, and must somehow be reconciled or com- that 4 
promised. One or the other must yield. I believe that this concept is fallacious. I believe rather that the §),. “a 
two are complementary: that we have the most liberty when we have a regime of law. It is law that pre- § y+) ; 
serves our liberties, not law that restricts them. This may sound like a truism, but it is often negated in § 4), ie 
both speech and practice. worth! 
The application of this idea to international cooperation would seem to be obvious. A law-less inter- it 


national community makes free nations impossible, just as law-less nations make free individuals impossi- 
ble. It is law which embodies justice; it is justice which establishes order; it is order which is the sole 
guarantee of peace. We have for many centuries, at least under the common law, maintained this four- 
fold idea in our internal economies of peace-order-justice-law. It is what has kept us at peace with each 
other, at least within most Western nations. 

We have yet, however, to attain this ideal among nations, as we have legally achieved it within our 
nations. We have long known that internal peace depends essentially on order, and hence on justice and 
law. We have not yet got to the point where we have similarly recognized the fact that order, which 
means organization, is the only way to create justice among nations, and hence give rise to law. We will 
not have peace until we have a world order which can create law. So the desperate longing for true law 
among nations, as expressed at the recent meeting of the Board of Directors of the American Peace Society 
on May 14, obviously depends on a world order based on a newly revived jus gentium derived from a 


genuine concept of natural law. 
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In his recent book entitled “American Diplomacy,” 
Mr. George Kennan argues against what he calls 
“the legalistic approach to international affairs” be- 
cause it involves “the carrying over into the affairs 
of states of the concepts of right and wrong, the 
assumption that state behavior is a fit subject for 
moral judgment.”” 


I had not supposed that anyone would question 


1 § that “state behavior is a fit subject for moral judg- 
» | ment” or that considerations of right and wrong, jus- 
s § tice and injustice as measured by individual standards 
- § should control or at least affect the actions of nations. 
1 § The judgment of the world as to the true greatness 
of a nation is based on such standards and not on mere 
r §} size or military strength. 
- Mr. Kennan thinks ideas which he calls “legalistic” 
N § or “moralistic” should have no place in international 
- § negotiations because he says they ignore “the inter- 
national significance of political problems and the 
deeper sources of international instability.”” He pre- 
d § fers to rely on “diplomacy in the old fashioned sense 
ll F of the term,” finding law “too abstract, too inflexible, 
too hard to adjust to the demands of the unpredict- 
ry B able and unexpected.’ He concludes that differences 
in § between states should be settled by diplomacy and 
not according to any rule of law—that means, of 
et F course, that where diplomacy fails the only recourse 
ct Bis a trial of strength—in other words—War. 
This view of the case seems to me to ignore the fact 
N- §that there are more conflicts of interest which cannot 
he Bbe settled by diplomacy and at least a few nations 
f€- Bwith whom amicable adjustment is impossible and 
 Bothers with whom a settlement if made would be 
worthless. 
“!~ It is of course true as Mr. Kennan says that inter- 
wt national law has failed to prevent war, mainly because 
O"€ Ethere are no adequate sanctions and also because all 
Ur other states are not like our own, willing to observe 
ach Feules of international law and to submit disputes to 
he decision of a court or board of arbitration, but it 
er is also true that diplomacy has failed to prevent war; 
NC Phe real question is whether the efforts of internation- 
— lists should not be directed to strengthening the en- 
a orcement of international law rather than to its 
Bbandonment. Certainly any number of diplomatic 
‘ settlements are no guarantee of the future conduct of 


ations not parties to the settlements; and even they 
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International Law Versus Diplomacy 


BY THOMAS RAEBURN WHITE 


Lawyer; lecturer on International Law. Mem- 
Ler of the Board of Directors of the American Peace 
Society. 


not infrequently disregard their agreements since 
there is as yet no effective law to prevent it. 

Another author, Professor Hans J. Morganthau, 

in a recent book entitled “In Defense of the National 
Interest,” takes the same view as Mr. Kennan. Hi; 
objection to the “legalistic approach” is that it is con- 
cerned, he says, with “isolated cases” which when 
decided have little or no effect upon the future rela- 
tions even of the parties to the case, much less of 
other nations, when disputes and misunderstandings 
arise. This is quite true and the same may be said of 
diplomatic settlements. “It is unnecessary,” Profes- 
sor Morgenthau contends, “to show that these legal- 
istic exercises have done nothing at all to bring closer 
to solution the great political issues outstanding on 
the international scene.’”* He follows this up by say- 
ing that the United Nations which has been formed 
for the purpose of contributing to peaceful settle- 
ments by the application of legalistic principles “is 
not and never could have been a substitute for power 
politics” and “by its very structure and intent is un- 
able to make a substantial contribution to the peaceful 
settlement of conflicts among the great powers.” He 
concludes that “its successful operation is predicated 
upon the absence of serious conflict among them” and 
that it “is unable to impose through collective action 
a settlement upon a great power.” 

While much that these distinguished authors say is 
true, I submit with deference to their wide knowledge 
of international affairs, that they fail to take into ac- 
count the development of international law since its 
first feeble beginnings more than three centuries ago 
and the enormous growth of world sentiment toward 
the belief that relations between states must be con- 
trolled by law if civilization is to survive. They seem 
not to appreciate the great significance of the increas- 
ing sense of responsibility of the community, or as 
it is sometimes called, the society of nations, for 
maintaining order in the world, as indicated by inter- 
national conferences held for that express purpose 
during the last half century culminating in the estab- 
lishment of a World Court and the organization of 
the United Nations. 

Mr. Kennan objects to the concept of international 
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law that all states are juridically equal and therefore 
are equally entitled to have their just claims adjudi- 
tated and protected regardless of their size or mili- 
tary weakness. He feels that this conception ignores 
“the tremendous variation in the firmness and sound- 
ness of national divisions” and what he calls the “law 
of change,” forgetting that international law does not 
forbid change, it only prohibits it from being brought 
about by violence.” Adjustments of boundaries and 
even the transfer of territory may be agreed to by 
the contending parties or disputes respecting such 
matters may be referred to existing institutions for 
settlement; all that international law undertakes to 
do in this connection is to prevent a powerful nation 
from compelling a weaker one to yield its just rights, 
either by force or the threat of force which is in many 
cases equally effective. Mr. Kennan’s argument that 
“the American conception of world law ignores” the 
device of the puppet state” and other methods where- 
by a powerful state may assume control of 2 weaker 
one without the actual use of force, is clearly errone- 
ous as such methods could not possibly succeed if the 
weaker state were protected by effective organs of 
internat.onal law. 

The tailure of international law to prevent aggres- 
sive war, as Mr. Kennan says, is due not to the char- 
acter of the restrictions and prohibitions which it 
enjoins but to the lack of effective sanctions and a 
world crganization which is capable of making and 
enforcing appropriate decrees. It does not follow, 
however, that these defects in world organization 
cannot be corrected. The United Nations organiza- 
tion is now making a valiant effort to stop aggression 
in Korea and it may ultimately be successful, but 
regardless of the outcome it does not help for dis- 
tinguished internationalists to proclaim in advance 
that the effort cannot succeed and that no world or- 
ganization can enforce international law against a 
powerful state. 

To take the position that we must rely only on 
“old-fashioned” diplomacy and give up the idea of 
enforcing international law forbidding aggressive war, 
seems to me to be a policy of defeat—and defeat 
when victory is almost in sight. The organization 
of the United Nations was the culmination of the 
efforts of jurists and statesmen over centuries long 
gone by and was a tremendous event in the history 
of civilization. If its structure is not perfect it can be 
improved and its power increased until it can do what 
it was organized to do, establish the reign of law 
over independent states to prevent them from injur- 
ing one another while leaving them free to manage 
their own affairs. 

5 98 
6 98 


International law is founded upon a noble princi- 
ple, that all nations are equal before the law and are 
equally entitled to be protected from unjust aggres- 
sion. John Bassett Moore, probably the most dis- 
tinguished international jurist which America ever 
produced‘ cites Chief Justice Marshall as saying in 
a notable case*: “No principle of law is more univer- 
sally acknowledged than the perfect equality of na- 
tions. Russia and Geneva have equal rights. It re- 
sults from this equality that no one can rightfully 
impose a rule on another.” Mr. Moore also refers 
with approval to the language of Vattel as follows: 
“Nations composed of men, and considered as so 
many free persons living together in the state of na- 
ture, are naturally equal and inherit from nature the 
same obligations and rights. Power or weakness does 
not in this respect produce any difference. A dwarf 
is as much a man as a giant; a small republic is no 
less a sovereign state than the most powerful king- 
dom.” 

If it be conceded that this conception is not and 
never can be capable of practical application or use 
because of the great differences in power and degrees 
of civilization among the several states, as seems to 
be the view of Messrs. Kennan and Morgenthau, 
then where are we? Certainly we are in a state of 
anarchy. “Old-fashioned” diplomacy will not help 
us for in the absence of the restraining effect of any 
rule or principle of law, there is no such thing as dis- 
cussion on an equal basis of points at issue, except 
between nations of equal or nearly equal strength. 
What could diplomacy accomplish in a controversy 
between Russia and Czechoslovakia, or between Rus- 
sia and Latvia? Obviously nothing, although justice 
might be entirely on the side of the weaker power. 

International law is not the less valuable because 
occasionally disregarded. Most civilized nations ob- 
serve it. Indeed, a common definition is those prin- 
ciples and rules of conduct which civilized nations 
regard as binding upon them and which are generally 
observed. And this, it has been truly said, is nothing 
more than a recognition between nations of the rules 
of right and fair dealing. The fact that some nations 
in the recent past have wholly disregarded these rules 
and have followed a course of action which is a com- 
plete negation of all principles of right, justice and 
fair dealing, involving wholesale murder and other 
outrages which have horrified the civilized world, is 
no reason for abandoning international law: it is rath- 
er an overpowering reason for strengthening it, and 
perfecting an organization so that the resistless force 
of the community of nations can become effective. 

If we give up law, we give up civilization, and | 
do not think we are ready to do that. 


a Vol. 1, p. 62, §24, International Law Digest 
8 The Antelope, 10 Wheaton 66 
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National Security Council's Role in 
the US. Security and Peace Program 


Never before in history has the security of our 
nation and the peace of the world depended so much 
upon the policy decisions made by the President of 
the United States. This country now finds itself in 
the leading role in the defense of freedom through- 
out the world and the establishment of a just and 
lasting peace. On the President rests the responsi- 
bility of exercising this leadership through policies 
which will both protect our security and lead to world 
peace. 

At the same time that these Presidential policy de- 
cisions have acquired such vital importance, their de- 
velopment has become much broader and more com- 
plex. Policies developed for the security of the 
United States have far-reaching impact throughout 
the world. Likewise, events throughout the world 
affect our national security. Policies, therefore, can 
no longer be decided solely within geographical limi- 
tations, nor solely on political or economic or mili- 
tary terms. Domestic, foreign, and military policies 
must be integrated if we are to be secure and live 
in peace. 

“To advise the President of the United States with 
respect to the integration of domestic, foreign, and 
military policies relating to the national security” is 
the function of the National Security Council, as- 
signed to it by law in the National Security Act of 
1947. Its membership presently consists of the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense, the Director for Mutual Se- 
curity, and the Chairman of the National Security 
Board. The Secretary of the Treasury and the Di- 
rector of Defense Mobilization now participate in all 
Council activities, at the direction of the President, 
while other executive department and agency heads 
participate on specific occasions when policies of direct 
concern to them are considered. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Central Intelligence Agency are by law 
military and intelligence advisers, respectively, to the 
Council; the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Director of Central Intelligence attend all 
Council meetings. 

At one extreme the National Security Council has 
been compared with the Russian “Politburo” and at 
the other dismissed as simply another of Washing- 
ton’s many interdepartmental committees. Neither 
characterization is correct. Obviously it is not a Polit- 
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buro, since it is only advisory to the President, who, 
as the popularly elected Chief Executive under our 
democratic form of government, makes the policy de- 
cisions. Nor can it be classified as an interdepartmen- 
tal committee when its membership is headed by the 
President and the Vice President of the United States. 

Actually, the National Security Council provides 
the President a readily available means of ensuring 
that a policy decision he has to make for the security 
of the nation has been carefully considered from all 
points of view and by all of the responsible officials 
in the Executive Branch who are directly concerned 
with the question at issue. The existence of the Coun- 
cil gives the President a permanent staff agency in 
his Executive Office which can, as quickly or as de- 
liberately as the occasion warrants, bring to bear on 
each grave issue of national security all the talents, 
resources, and considerations which will help him find 
the best possible solution. Through this means, for- 
eign policies which are required for our security are 
weighed in the light of any military and economic 
implications and their effect upon dgmestic policies. 
Military policies are tested for their impact both at 
home and abroad. Domestic policies affecting our na- 
tional security, particularly those related to the cur- 
rent defense mobilization program and to internal 
security, are judged on the basis of their domestic, 
foreign, and military aspects. Certainly such rounded 
and integrated policy consideration is required in 
these days of national emergency when our existence 
as a free nation and the peace of the world are so 
gravely threatened both at home and abroad. In fact, 
such careful consideration of policies for our national 
security would be prudent at any foreseeable future 
point in our history. 

Operating solely in the field of national security 
and developing forward-looking policies upon which 
both current and future plans and actions may be 
based, it is understandable that most of the Council’s 
reports and recommendations cannot be disclosed 
publicly without detriment to the national security. 
Whenever policies recommended by the Council have 
been approved by the President and can be made 
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public, this is done normally either by the President 
or by the officials charged with carrying out the poli- 
cies—never by the Council itself, whose only func- 
tion is to help the President in making his decision. 

The scope and nature of the Council’s recommen- 
dations to date can be deduced in general terms from 
the history of this country’s efforts for national se- 
curity and world peace since the Council was created 
in September 1947. Just a few of the significant in- 
ternational situations with which the Council has 
dealt during these four and a half years include the 
defeat of the Communist guerrillas in Greece, the 
Berlin airlift, Yugoslavia’s break with the Kremlin, 
the establishment of the states of Indonesia and Is- 
rael, developments in China, Germany, Iran, Aus- 
tria, Indochina, Korea, and the Japanese Peace 
Treaty. International programs for security and 
peace in which the United States has played a leading 
part include the strengthening of the United Nations, 
the development of the North Alantic Treaty Organ- 
ization, the Rio Pact for Western Hemisphere De- 
fense, the UN collective measures plan, and the UN 
plan for the regulation, limitation, and reduction of 
armed forces and armaments. United States pro- 
grams for national security which have been devel- 
oped or strengthened over this period cover such 
varied subjects as export controls, foreign informa- 
tion, atomic energy, military assistance, internal se- 
curity, economic assistance, and civil defense. By far 
the most significant program developed through the 
National Security Council has been our rearmament 
and mobilization effort in all its many aspects. Here 
the Council has provided the President with the 
means of balancing the military, mobilization, atomic 
energy, foreign ‘assistance, civil defense, stockpiling, 
information, intelligence, and internal security pro- 
grams in the light of the world situation facing us. 

A particular area of concern to the National Secur- 
ity Council is foreign intelligence. By law the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency is under the direction of the 
Council. The Council has accordingly issued, usu- 
ally on the recommendation of the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence and the Intelligence Advisory Com- 
mittee, a series of directives governing activities in 
this field. 

To ensure that the policies on such varied subjects 
are consistent one with another requires a firm organ- 
izational structure and definite procedures. To en- 
sure that such policies are also timely and practical, 
the organization and procedures must be flexible. 
Both of these requirements have guided the manner 
in which the Council has performed its function of 
advising the President. 

The President himself controls the Council’s agen- 
da, regularly presides at the Council’s weekly meet- 
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ings, and penerally supervises the Council’s activities 
through daily conferences with the Executive Secre- 
tary. Asa result, the work of the Council is continu- 
ously geared to serve the President in the most effec- 
tive manner. 

The organization and operation of the Council’s 
staff, which by law is headed by the Executive Secre- 
tary, in turn reflects directly and continuously the 
character and scope of the Council’s activities. Built 
around a small nucleus of career employees to pro- 
vide continuity, the NSC staff has a firm but flexible 
structure designed to marshal the resources of all the 
executive departments and agencies participating in 
any given problem. The principal staff unit is the 
Senior NSC Staff, composed of members designated 
by the President on the nomination of each partici- 
pant in the Council’s activities, with the Executive 
Secretary as chairman. Each member, who is usually 
of the rank of an Assistant Secretary of an executive 
department, is responsible both for bringing all the 
talents of his agency to bear on each problem and for 
joining with the other members in recommending to 
the Council the best possible solution. Each Senior 
Staff member, who normally has other duties in his 
agency, has one or more Staff Assistants who devote 
full time to NSC work. 

Other units under the Council, in addition to the 
Central Intelligence Agency and the Senior Staff, 
cover the fields of internal security and psychological 
strategy. The Interdepartmental Intelligence Con- 
ference, composed of the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the heads of the armed 
forces investigating agencies, coordinates the invest- 
gation of domestic espionage, counter-espionage, sabo- 
tage, subversion, and related internal security mat- 
ters. The Interdepartmental Committee on Internal 
Security, with representatives of the Departments of 
State, the Treasury, Defense, and Justice, coordinates 
all phases of internal security other than the investi- 
gating functions of the Interdepartmental Intelli- 
gence Conference. The Psychological Strategy Board, 
a new organization consisting of the Under Secretary 
of State, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, and the 
Director of Central Intelligence, with a full-time Di- 
rector heading its staff, develops and coordinates our 
psychological strategy. Another recent addition is 
the Reporting Unit of the NSC Staff, which assists 
in keeping the President or the Council currently i in- 
formed on the status of all national security programs. 

Reports considered by the National Security Coun- 
cil at its regular weekly meetings may originate with 
any Council member or with any of the above NSC 
units, although the majority are prepared by the 
Senior Staff. Adequate time is allowed for study by 
the members and, after receipt of the views of the 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff on any military implications, a 
definite agenda based on these written reports is cir- 
culated for each weekly meeting. If the Council, 
after discussion and possible amendment, adopts the 
report, it is then submitted to the President for con- 
sideration, and a record of the Council’s action is 
circulated. Although an effort is made to find the 
best possible solution for our national security from 
all points of view, there is no requirement for una- 
nimity nor is there majority rule. If, after due con- 
sideration, differences remain which cannot be recon- 
ciled short of dodging the issues or reaching a mean- 
ingless agreement, the divergent views together with 
the reasoning behind them are submitted to the Presi- 
dent for his decision. This, however, has not often 
been necessary after all aspects of the problem have 
been carefully considered. 

If, when, and in whatever form the President may 
approve the policy recommended by the Council, the 
execution of the policy then becomes the duty of the 
responsible executive departments and agencies. The 
President normally designates the most interested 
department head as the coordinator of action taken 
under the policy. The Council does not supervise 
operations under approved policies since this would 
conflict with our form of government under which 
the President holds each department head individ- 
ually responsible for carrying out his policies. How- 
ever, the Council does follow up on approved poli- 
cies by means of periodic progress reports from the 
responsible departments, which indicate significant ac- 
tions taken under the policy and evaluate its current 


adequacy and timeliness. If a revision or change of 
policy is indicated, the Council will then prepare a 
new recommendation for the President. 

Under the necessary security safeguards it is diff- 
cult to appraise the work of the Council publicly. Of 
course, the ultimate test is that we remain secure as 
a nation. The primary contribution of the Council to 
that end is to ensure that the President, in making 
policy decisions for our national security, has the 
benefit of all the facts, views and opinions of the re- 
sponsible officials in the Executive Branch and their 
considered collective judgment as to the best solu- 
tions. 

The National Security Council, in its brief exist- 
ence, has developed for the President, and thereby 
for the nation, forward-looking policies to protect 
our security. In its early days the Council necessarily 
concerned itself with such current problems as the 
threat to Greece and Turkey and the Berlin blockade. 
During its first year, however, it developed firm ob- 
jectives to counter Communist threats, which have con- 
tinued to be valid guideposts on the road to national se- 
curity and world peace. Progressively, and particular- 
ly since Korea, its policy recommendations have been 
designed not simply to deal with situations as they 
develop, but rather to shape the trend of events and 
to anticipate further contingencies. This is the con- 
tinuing goal of the activities of the National Security 
Council, under the President’s direction, in the inter- 
ests of our survival as a free nation and the establish- 
ment of a peaceful world for all free peoples. 


MORAL ENTHUSIASMS 


In our world of divergent views the one common ground for 


agreement is that any hope for a better world depends upon the 


impregnable persistence of moral enthusiasms. 


.. . Enthusiasm is 


the permeating salt of personality, separating and lifting man 


above the brute. Men achieve riches, sense their emptiness, and 


scatter endowments across the world in the interest of this pre- 


cious thing. Art galleries, libraries, hospitals and cities are the 


flowers of moral enthusiasm, scattering in turn their seeds of 


enthusiasm for tomorrow and tomorrow... . 
tems, republics and empires rise and fall; while remain, gradually 
improving with the passing of time, the moral enthusiasms of men. 
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Artruur Deerin 
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What Happened In Cuba? 


As Cuba celebrates her fiftieth year of independ- 
ence (1902-1952), the people of that island, one of 
the most beautiful and most productive on the globe, 
have a right to review their immediate past and to 
try to chart their future course. 

The first feature of the last fifty years that every 
historian is bound to recognize is the fact that, for 
thirty-one years, the Cubans chafed under a species 
of limited sovereignty. Until 1933, there was a fly 
in the amber of independence: the Platt Amendment. 
This piece of U.S. legislation acted as a check-rein 
on the Cuban Congress and President. It meant that 
the Republic was a Protectorate of a powerful, un- 
predictable neighbor. As long as the United States 
retained the legal right to intervene to “keep order,” 
the citizens of Cuba were bound to consider them- 
selves in a state of tutelage. This undeniable griev- 
ance was aggravated by the spectacular fluctuations in 
the price of sugar, prime money crop of the island. 
The dictatorial régime of Gerardo Machado was in 
no position either to throw off outside pressures or to 
cope with a world depression which lowered the 
price of sugar to a half cent a pound. 

The result was revolution. Machado and his gun- 
men were routed; students led strikes; new political 
parties were organized. 

This is a situation I remember, vividly. It coin- 
cided with one of my frequent visits to Cuba. Upon 
my return, early in 1933, I took many walks in Po- 
tomac Park with the Hon. J. H. Jefferson Caffery, 
then acting as Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs. Mr. Caffery, a specialist on Latin 
America, was concerned about the revolutionary con- 
ditions in Cuba. I recall one of his pointed epigrams, 
expressed in French: “Ventre affamé n’a pas d’oreil- 
les.” (An empty belly has no ears.). Then he would 
add: “Two policies are essential: first, the economic 
distress of the Cubans must be relieved by providing 
them with a definite quota for sugar in the U.S. mar- 
ket; secondly, the Platt Amendment must be re- 
voked.” 

This was the period, it should be noted, when the 
Hon. Sumner Welles was in Havana as the personal 
representative of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
with the rank of Ambassador. Mr. Welles and Mr. 
Caffery, close personal friends, saw eye to eye on the 
issues. Fortunately, Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
all his life, had been an advocate of a free circulation 
of ideas, of gold, of men, and of goods. As a conse- 
quence, by magnificent team-work among these lead- 
ers, the obnoxious Platt Amendment was repealed; 
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BY JOSEPH F. THORNING 


U.S. Honorary Fellow of the Historical and Geo- 
graphic Institute of Brazil. 


Cuba was assured a generous share in the U.S. trade 
area; and the Cuba-U.S.A. Reciprocal Trade Treaty 
served as a model for many agreements of its kind 
throughout the world. 

Then, Messrs. Welles and Caffery changed places: 
the former returning to Washington as “the architect 
of the Good Neighbor policy”; and the latter going 
out to Cuba as Ambassador of the United States. But 
the coordination and team work continued, beauti- 
fully. 

As soon as Ambassador Caffery reached Havana, 
he saw clearly what his friend, Mr. Welles, had been 
the first to detect: the Provisional President, Dr. 
Ramon Grau San Martin, was a weakling, surrounded 
by vicious Marxist elements who knew exactly what 
they wanted, prinicipally hatred of the U.S.A. In 
an atmosphere of violence no progress either social, 
economic, or political, was possible. The U.S. envoy 
took prompt, effective action. Summoning a squad- 
ron of cruisers to the harbor of Havana, he gave Dr. 
Grau Martin his choice: either the latter could clean 
house and suppress endless agitation (in which Soviet 
sympathizers were the only winners); or the Provi- 
sional President, who had no mandate from the peo- 
ple, could resign. Impotent to control the Left-wing 
forces he had aroused, Dr. Grau was ushered off the 
stage into the wings. He waited there until he was 
granted a return performance. But the play had to 
go on. For this, the drama needed a leading man. 

This was the cue for the entrance of Sergeant Ful- 
gencio Batista, a man of the people. Ambassador Caf- 
fery recognized in him a natural chieftain. Self- 
promoted to the rank of Colonel, Batista took power. 
Among those who witnessed the swift rise of a soldier 
from the ranks to supreme authority were the U.S. 
Ambassador; the Apostolic Nuncio-to-be, Archbishop 
George J. Caruana; and Cuban elder statesman 
Cosmé de la Torriente. In 1940, Colonel Batista 
gave his countrymen a good Constitution and was 
himself rewarded by election to the Presidency. It 
was during this administration (1940-1944) that 1 
had several interesting interviews with His Excel- 
lency in the Presidential Palace. On each occasion, I 
was accompanied by the highest’ officials of the U.S. 
Government in Cuba. Whatever promises and assur- 
ances were given in these interviews, I am happy to 
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report, were invariably honored by President Batista. 

One of his guarantees was the firm commitment to 
support our country and the cause of freedom 
throughout the world against Naziism and Fascism. 
During my years as Director of the first Inter-Amer- 
ican Seminar in the famous University of Havana, I 
was an eye-witness to the loyal fulfillment of inter- 
national engagements on the part of the Government 
of President Fulgencio Batista. 

In 1944, much to the amazement of Cuban politi- 
cos and greatly to the edification of the democratic 
world, the Chief Executive permitted free elections. 
As a result, his own hand-picked candidate (and an 
excellent citizen), Dr. Carlos Saladrigas was snowed 
under by the egregious Dr. Grau. The latter, it must 
be emphasized, owed his victory almost entirely to 
the brilliant, youthful onetime Mayor of Havana and 
former Minister of Public Education, Dr. Guillermo 
Belt. Thanks to the latter’s advice and laborious 
achievements as Ambassador of Cuba to the United 
States, the Grau régime did less damage than might 
have been expected, in view of its unsavory ante- 
cedents. Dr. Grau and his official First Lady, his 
sister-in-law, Sefiora Paulina, Vinda de Grau, went 
out of office in a cloud of scandal and with pockets 
overflowing with wealth. It was an expensive ex- 
periment for the impoverished Cuban workers and 
farmers. 

In 1948, under happy auspices, Dr. Carlos Prio 
Socarras was elevated to the Presidency. I met this 
gentleman upon his first official visit to Washington. 
Indeed, we were introduced to each other by the 
talented Ambassador Belt. My initial impression, 
based upon President Prio’s public and private pro- 
fessions of devotion for freedom and against Soviet 
slavery, was very favorable. Dr. Prio has enormous 
personal charm. But, after observing the new Presi- 
dent’s flirtations and intimacy with Soviet Gauleiters, 
such as Juan José Arevalo of Soviet Guatemala, the 
onetime Soviet agent, Rémulo Betancourt, and the 
equivocal, sinister José Figueres, I decided that the 
destinies of the beloved Republic of Cuba were not 
in safe, clean hands. Corruption became the order 
of the day; while many hard-working people in Cuba 
starved, the hangers-on of the Palace enriched them- 
selves, without labor. “Death-in-the-afternoon” de- 
veloped into a commonplace happening on the broad, 
sunny boulevards of lovely Havana. Gangsterism, 
on a scale surpassing the dreams of Hollywood, en- 
sconced itself in Cuba’s pre-Carnival tempo. Again 
I speak as an eye-witness, inasmuch as official duties 
took me to the Republic while this reign of terror 
was at its height. Honest citizens were appalled; but 
even the Diario de la Marina, great newspaper that 
it is, sounded the tocsin in the feeblest of tones. Had 
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pesos reached the highest editorial quarters? Cer- 
tainly, politics had become a stench in the nostrils of 
decent Christians. 

Of course, bloodshed and gunfire punctuated and 
complicated the campaign for the Presidency, a prize 
then offered for June, 1952. The three most promi- 
nent candidates were the following: 1 ) Carlos Hevia, 
a respectable, though colorless engineer, the choice 
of Carlos Prio and his retinue; 2) Roberto Agra- 
monte, a University of Havana professor, who was 
described to me as an “able intellectual, although an 
agnostic”; 3) Senator Fulgencio Batista, still a popu- 
lar idol. 

Early in December, in an exclusive interview for 
“The Diplomat” (a Washington review of interna- 
tional society for which I served as Latin American 
Editor), General Batista declared that his five-point 
peace program could produce a solid core of good 
will and world security. In summary, his program, 
as attractive as it was broad, embraced these features: 
1) “Every measure of freedom, social progress and 
peaceful settlement in the Western Hemisphere 
could point the way to better living on a global scale. 
Prevention of conflict is more important than binding 
up the wounds of war. Cuba, for example, can live 
at peace with her neighbors in the Caribbean: Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic, Venezuela, and Colombia; 
2) A workable Far East policy requires that Nation- 
alist China be strengthened, at least financially, and 
then coordinated with the world campaign for peace 
and liberty; 3)AIl independent nations, including 
Spain, must be accepted for service in this same effort ; 
4) The sole condition for a Freedom Alliance should 
be respect for the human personality and the spiritual 
nature of man; 5) High on the banner of a peace- 
loving humanity must be love of the home.” 

On March 10, by means of a swiftly-engineered 
coup d’etat, Senator Batista, at the head of his Army 
ousted President Prio, suspended the Constitution, 
and took over the Government of Cuba. More re- 
cently, he has been proclaimed the President of the 
Republic. He himself describes the new administra- 
tion as “a dictatorship with the people.” Be that as it 
may, the truth is that gangsterism appears to have 
been wiped out, while common honesty has been re- 
stored in public affairs. So far, so good. But a big 
question-mark remains. 

Will the stage be set for free elections? This con- 
stitutes the acid test for the present régime in Cuba. 
Without doubt, the Cuban people, with all their 
satisfaction in a clean, law-abiding administration, 
wish to maintain their reputation as practitioners of 
self-government. In this fiftieth year of the estab- 
lishment of independence, every Cuban citizen is 
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eager to make clear to the whole world that ballots 
are more important than bullets. 

President Fulgencio Batista, Cuban patriot that he 
is and world statesman that he can become, must 
understand this popular attitude. His realization of 
the aspiration of his fellow countrymen explains why 
he kept bloodshed and violence at a minimum during 
and after his coup de théatre. General Batista is too 
much a Cuban not to think and feel with the rank 
and file of the Cuban citizens. Martial law won’t be 
an acceptable way of life for the noble-minded, free- 


Turkey s International Position Today 


Turkey today is generally considered a bulwark 
for peace and a factor of stability in the oil-rich, stra- 
tegically important, and relatively unstable area of 
the Middle East. With an area of some 300,000 
square miles, a population of 21,000,000, and an 
effective defensive army, Turkey has been described 
as a pillar of strength in the eastern Mediterranean 
and as a useful member of the community of demo- 
cratic nations. Turkey’s international prestige today 
is of the highest. This has been attributed to two 
principal causes: courageous, level-headed, and far- 
sighted leadership in foreign affairs, and the healthy 
internal condition of the country. 

It is important to emphasize at the outset of any 
discussion on Turkey that most Turks consider them- 
selves politically, economically, and culturally closer 
to Europe and the West than to the Middle East— 
this despite the fact that most of Turkey is in Asia 
Minor and only a small portion lies in Europe. Tur- 
key today is a member of the European Council, a 
participant in the European Recovery Program, and 
a full fledged member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. However, this does not exclude Tur- 
key from being at the same time a Middle Eastern 
country since it occupies a key position linking south- 
eastern Europe and the Middle East. The existence 
of traditional cultural ties between Turkey and the 
other countries of the Middle East have also been 
emphasized as a positive factor for the unity of this 
area. 

In order to understand Turkey’s present position 
in world affairs, two important points need to be 
noted. First, it must be remembered that the Turkish 
war for liberation and independence (1919-1922) 
was a struggle in which the majority of the Turkish 
people participated in one way or another, and which 


dom-loving sons of the illustrious patriot, José Marti. 

Consequently, those who respect and admire Presi- 
dent Batista’s past achievements and current leader- 
ship believe that the sooner he prepares the voters 
for a free choice at the polls, the more secure will be 
his place in the affections of all Americans. Nothing 
less than his role in history is at stake. 

Having driven out the gangsters and corrupt poli- 
ticians, His Excellency, President Batista, is now re- 
sponsible for democratic, orderly progress in “the 
Pearl of the Antilles.” 
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they won. This made the national aspirations of the ter 
Kemalists and the majority of the people identical. 9 Re 
The second important factor is that the Turks under § fr¢ 
the leadership of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk renounced § It ; 
imperialism once and for all in an historic document § par 
known as the National Pact of 1920. It will be re- § con 
called that at its peak of power the Ottoman Empire § are 
included a large part of North Africa, Arabia, the § mu 
Balkans, and other European territory reaching to " 
the gates of Vienna. These two factors in Turkish pop 
history explain to a great extent why the new Turkey § cult 
which emerged from the ruins of the Ottoman Em- § jn 5 
pire was a smaller but at the same time a more united, Rep 
homogeneous and dynamic nation. stan 
Internal strength and stability in a national state § abo, 
are Closely related to the loyalty, patriotism and § ;j-h 
general well-being of its citizens. One reason for J ag g 
Turkey’s present healthy internal condition is that velo: 
the majority of the Turkish people have substantially § heen 
equal political, economic and social opportunities. ing 2 
The Turkish reform movement can be traced to the D 
Beneficent Reforms of 1839, the Midhat Pasha Con- Turk 
stitution of 1876, and the Young Turk Revolution with 
of 1908. However, fundamental reforms which were § ,¢ f ‘ 
actually translated into action took place only after fi... - 


the establishment of the Turkish Republic in 1923. 

The Turkish Constitution of 1924 is a document 
embodying the principles common to western demo- 
cratic countries, but its provisions were not always 
applied in practice until recently. This discrepancy 
between the fundamental law and its application 
necessitated the introduction of basic reforms affecting 
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the whole political, economic and social structure of 
the country. The new Turks had to build a modern 
nation out of the remnants of the authoritarian Otto- 
man system. Ataturk, the first President of Turkey, 
strove to develop a modern state through a policy 
of gradualism and through a one-party system. He 
believed that the country had to go through various 
stages of preparation until such time as a democracy 
of the western type could operate safely. 

Among the most important reforms initiated by 
the Republic was the secularization program which 
was considered essential for the establishment of a 
modern state. Over 98 percent of Turkey’s popula- 
tion today belongs to the Moslem faith but religious 
freedom is guaranteed by the Constitution. 

After twenty-three years of one-party government, 
the second President of Turkey, Ismet Inonu, initi- 
ated a multi-party experiment in 1946. That Turkey 
was ready for democracy was demonstrated in the 
national! elections of May 1950, when the newly or- 
ganizecl Democratic Party, led by Celal Bayar, a for- 
mer banker and prime minister, defeated the party 
in power on a platform advocating increased free en- 


he § terprise and full application of the constitution. The 
al. § Republican People’s Party which had been in power 
ler § from 1923 to 1950 is now the major opposition party. 
ed §} It is important to stress the fact that Turkish political 
ent § parties today are united insofar as foreign policy is 
re- § concerned and differ only on domestic issues. There 
ire § are no large disaffected groups in Turkey and com- 
the — munism is banned. 
to Turkey today has a sturdy, patriotic and united 
ish § population of which 80 percent are engaged in agri- 
key § cultural pursuits. Despite remarkable progress made 
M- § in every field of endeavor since the inception of the 
ed, § Republic, a great deal remains to be done. Turkey’s 
standard of living has gone up, but it is still just 
tate § above the subsistence level. Turkey’s potentially 
and § rich natural resources, which include such minerals 
for J as chrome, copper, and coal, remain largely unde- 
that § veloped. The internal development program has 
ally been retarded because of the necessity for maintain- 
ties. Bing a strong army to meet external threats. 
the Despite the lack of local capital, the leaders of the 
~On- § Turkish Republic decided to develop their resources 
10M § without outside help. This was due to their suspicion 
were Bof foreign capital dating from their experiences with 
after Pthe capitulations and concessions of the Ottoman peri- 
923. Bod. It was only very recently that Turkey passed a 
nent §law for the encouragement of private enterprise and 
-MO- Bforeign investments. 
wayS@ In the years from 1923 to 1938, under the strong 
ancy Bleadership of Ataurk, the Turkish Republic was able 
ation Bto establish itself in the international field and at the 
cting Kame time initiate a program of westernization at 
1952 
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Youth Park as seen entering the city 
(Courtesy of the Turkish Embassy.) 


of Ankara, Turkey. 


home. During this period Turkey signed treaties of 
friendship and commerce with most of the neighbor- 
ing countries, joined the League of Nations in 1932, 
and was active in collective security schemes. The 
Kemalist regime used every official and unofficial oc- 
casion to emphasize Turkey’s support of international 
codperation and its desire to live in peace with all its 
neighbors, large and small. The Balkan Entente of 
1934 and the Saadabad Pact of 1937 are examples of 
regional agreements attempted during this period. 
Although Turkey wanted to live in peace, the Turk- 
ish leadership believed that the best guarantee of 
peace was a strong defensive army. 

The rise of the Axis Powers disturbed the peace of 
Europe early in the 1930’s. The Treaty of Lausanne 
which had demilitarized the Turkish Straits in 1923 
seemed no longer in keeping with the realities of the 
day. Turkish diplomacy was able at the Montreux 
Conference of 1936 to win the support of the West- 
ern democratic countries for the re-militarization of 
the Straits. In 1939 Turkey signed a treaty of alli- 
ance with Great Britain and France. 

During the early days of the second World War, 
Turkey tried to remain neutral even though she was 
fearful of Axis aims; she was suspicious of the USSR 
which at the time was an ally of the Western Democ- 
racies. This attitude may be better understood if it 
is remembered that in the period between 1677 and 
1918 Turkey was involved in no less than thirteen 
major wars with Russia. 

It is now generally agreed that Turkey served the 
Democratic world better by her initial neutrality than 
if she had entered the war in its early stages.* She 


*A detailed account on this subject is available in an article by Harry N. 
Howard in State Department Bulletin for July 18, 1948, entitled “Germany, 
the Soviet Union and Turkey during World War II.” 
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did declare war on Germany and Japan in February diers. Most Turks today are also anxious to let the 
1945 and adhered to the United Nations Declaration world know about their cultural achievements and 
in March 1945. their efforts for the maintenance of the peace so es- 
The most serious problem which the Turkish peo- sential for the continuation of their internal develop- 
ple faced in the post-war period was the deterioration ment program. 
of relations with the USSR. In 1945 the USSR In the post-war period Turkey has been active in 
denounced its twenty-year-old treaty of neutrality developing friendly relations with all its neighbors 
and friendship with Turkey and in 1946 demanded _ outside the Iron Curtain, and in codperating with the 
joint control of the Turkish Straits and possible ces- United Nations. Turkey has been represented on a 
sion of Turkish territory in eastern Anatolia as the number of international commissions including the 
price of reéstablishing friendly relations. The Turks Palestine Conciliation Commission, and on the UN 
rejected the drafting of an alliance of the type which Security Council since 1950. Ankara, Istanbul and 
had converted several states of eastern and southeast- Izmir have become centers for economic, social and 
ern Europe into the status of satellite countries. cultural conferences and fairs of all kinds. Tourist 


In March 1947 American aid to Turkey and __ trade has also increased and during 1953 the celebra- B 
Greece was initiated to help these two countries resist tion of the 500th anniversary of the fall of Constan- § 
threats to their national independence and territorial tinople will no doubt attract visitors from all over 
integrity. The military aid to Turkey was aimed at the world. th 
the modernization of the Turkish armed forces by As has been mentioned by other writers, Turkey § SY 
increasing their fire power and mobility and thus is pro-Turkish above everything else. However, the ™ 
releasing manpower essential for the maintenance of Turkish Republic has always stressed that codpera-§ ™! 
the economy of the country. Today United States tion in an international organization is to the best 
military aid is continued in a more limited form for interest of all nations. If difficult days are still ahead, 
replacement, maintenance, and training purposes. history has demonstrated that the Turks are a strong ha 
The road-building program and economic aid also and united people who are not afraid of facing threats hit 
have been used effectively by the Turks for the de- and danger. Ina world in which the interdependence} St 
velopment of the country. of nations and international coéperation are gradually of 
me The fine record of the Turkish brigade in Korea becoming the order of the day, Turkey’s prospects for Th 
fa has won the admiration of the world. In the fall the future ought to be bright. After a generation of of 
of 1950 Turkey and Greece became associated mem- experience in democratic processes at home and inter- Jar 


bers of NATO and within a year both countries were _ national codperation abroad, Turkey has gained much 
invited to become full members of this defensive respect and good will from the community of demo- 
organization. cratic nations, of which she is a faithful and dynamic 


The Turks have a reputation for being good sol- member. 


THE PLOW IS MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD 
Those who conquer by the sword end by being beaten by 
those who use the plow, and cede their place to them. 
The First President of Turkey 
Musrara ATATURK 
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BY FREDERICK MOORE 


For fourteen years Advisor to the Japanese For- 
eign Office. 


An American Quaker woman has written an in- 
teresting book. It is the story of her four years, from 
1946 to 1950, in Japan, dealing with the highest per- 
sonages in the country. She was invited to come, as 
one of the Palace officials put it, to open the windows 
of the western world to the boy who is destined to be- 
come in the course of time the Emperor of his coun- 
try. 

At the beginning there were doubts on both sides, 
the American woman wondering whether she could 
succeed and the guardians of the Imperial Family 
wondering whether she would let in the light with 
wise and proper discretion. The Crown Prince was 
twelve years old. 

The seclusion of the Family from the outer world 
had long been severe. Although the Emperor Hiro- 
hito’s brothers had been permitted to go abroad to 
study, His Majesty himself had got but one glimpse 
of lands beyond Japan—when, before coming to the 
Throne, he had gone to England, returning the visit 
of the Prince of Wales, now Duke of Windsor, to 
Japan. 

With the defeat of the country many of the Mon- 
archy’s old traditions had been discarded, notably 
the pretense that the Emperor was divine; but by no 
means all had gone. The Imperial Family was still 
kept apart and above the rank and file of the people 
—much as the British Royal Family is kept. How 
would a person from the biggest (if not the com- 
pletest) democracy in the world perform? Would 
she want to change too much too quickly, as a good 
many of the reformers who followed General Mac- 
Arthur had attempted? Would she make too evi- 
dent the too frequent American confidence of superi- 
ority? In a word, would she go to the Palace in her 
shirtsleeves, as the over-all Commander of the “Oc- 
cupation” had received the Emperor when the latter 
first called on him? 

Mrs. Vining does not ask such questions; the re- 
viewer does, knowing the background of the situa- 
tion. Mrs. Vining, her book shows, is a lady in the 
full and proper sense of the word. This is why she 
succeeded, why she performed a service of inestimable 
value to the American as well as the Japanese people. 
Again this is not her statement; it is the reviewer’s. 


“Windows for the Crown Prince. By Elizabeth Gray Vining. (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952. Pp. 302. Illustrated. $4.00). 
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Windows for the Crown Prince 


The Crown Prince, Prince Masahito and Mrs, Vining have tea 
at Sunset Point; 1950. 


I am interpreting the story from a reading between 
and beyond the lines. 

Lest she should not prove to be the sort of person 
wanted, she was asked to take the position, that of 
tutor to the Crown Prince, for only a year. She was 
to instruct him privately for only one hour a week— 
though she was also to teach English to his class at 
school. If, at the end of a year, she had not made 
good, her engagement need not be renewed. She 
could be permitted to return to the United States 
with thanks. 

At first a lady and a gentleman of the Imperial 
Household sat with Mrs. Vining when she gave the 
Prince the private lessons and also in the class room 
at the school. But by the end of a year she was not 
only trusted, she was welcomed at the Palace; she 
was wanted there by every member of the family. 
And she was asked to renew her contract. She was 
asked three times in succession to renew it. 

Only once was her privilege challenged to cross a 
bridge over the moat and enter a gate in the massive 
walls surrounding the Palace. This was by an Amer- 
ican sentry who had come late on guard one evening 
and had not been informed that one American had 
standing permission to enter. 

General MacArthur and General Ridgway got to 
know the Emperor well but neither of these high 
commanders of the “Occupation” forces went to 
meals privately, played little games like hide-and- 
seek and snap, and sang hymns at Christmas time 
with the Imperial Family. Mrs. Vining taught the 
Empress and the daughters “Holy Night.” 

It was not only the Emperor and Empress, their 
children and the personages surrounding them that 
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Mrs. Vining got to know—got to know so well that 
they would speak with her intimately. She became 
acquainted with the Prime Minister and other Japa- 
nese officials, and also with the highest-placed Ameri- 
cans. She took Prince Akihito, after he spoke English 
well enough, to call on General MacArthur, and the 
account of this visit is well worth reading. She was 
told that when the Emperor first called on General 
MacArthur—in the first dark days after the surren- 
der—he said to the General, you can do what you 
please with me but feed my people. Many were then 
on the verge of starvation and many feared that the 
victors might be oppressors. 

When she spoke well of the Japanese to Prime 
Minister Yoshida, he said she had met only the best 
people of his people. But this was not the case. She 
had taken occasion to mingle with ordinary Japanese, 
the simple and the humble, on the city streets and 
country roads. 

She tells of a visit to the Diet, when it was first 
opened after the defeat and the Emperor entered to 
address the newly-elected members. Everyone stood 
up—except the American officers present. But on 
the whole the Japanese were impressed with the 
tolerance and even the generosity of the “Occupa- 
tion.” Not expecting good treatment, they were 
amazed at its extent. 

Mrs. Vining had opportunities to learn far more 
than what the son of the Emperor was like and tells 
much that is revealing of the broader international 
aspects. She tells of a visit to the International Tri- 
bunal during the trial of the “War Criminals,” where 
General Tojo, criminal number one, sat writing 
poems while the accusations against him were being 
made, and an American officer, doubting the pro- 
priety of prosecutors being also judges, said signifi- 
cantly that he hoped the United States would win the 
next war. 

“When the prosecution was presenting its case,” 
Mrs. Vining writes, “the Japanese newspapers car- 
ried, by order of the Occupation, full reports of the 
excesses and outrages committed by the Japanese 
Army and Navy, and the Japanese people read them, 
shocked and sickened by the things which they 
learned for the first time had been done in their name. 
There is no doubt that these things were done, and 
all who have come to love and respect the Japanese 
people must accept the fact which they find difficult 
to explain; that people so self-controlled, courteous 
and kindly in their daily dealings with others could 
be in warfare so arrogant and cruel. The explanation 
lies in the words im warfare. War makes beasts of us 
all. The American people are still in happy ignorance 
of atrocities committed by their own men in the Pa- 

But Mrs. Vining, conspicuously, does not mention 
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the fact that the nation which was horrified in the 
early years of the war at the Japanese bombardment 
of open Chinese cities made the first use of the atomic 
bomb. Of Hiroshima she has no word to say. 

On one of her later visits with General MacArthur 
during a crucial period in the war in Korea, she says 
he spoke with compassion of the plight of that little 
country. “It is pitiful,” the General said. “Fierce 
fighting men pour down from the North and then 
up from the South, and now down from the North 
again. Each house has a North Korean flag and a 
South Korean flag, and most of the time they don’t 
know which to wave. Both sides line them up and 
shoot them down. The country was poor to begin 
with. They will be destroyed, utterly destroyed.” 

Of the Japanese Mrs. Vining says that when the 
Korean war began, “The old nightmare of terror 
of Russian domination was awakened by the new fear 
that the United States might walk off and leave 
Japan at Russia’s mercy.” Like any other people the 
Japanese would prefer to have their own full liberty, 
but, being no longer able to defend themselves, they 
accepted the lesser, the greatly lesser, of two evils, 
American rather than Russian domination. 

In lighter vein Mrs. Vining records that towards 
the end of her four-years’ sojourn one of the Palace 
officials, Dr. Koizumi, asked her, “What sort of a 
character do you think the Crown Prince’s bride 
should have?” 

Mrs. Vining says, “I launched into the description 
of the paragon: She must be good-looking because 
the Prince had an eye for beauty; she must be intel- 
ligent but not opinionated; she must have wide inter- 
ests and be able to talk well about them, because the 
Prince liked to be entertained and amused; she must 
have real depths of sweetness, because her position 
would demand endless sacrifices of her own desires 
and inclinations, and at the same time she must be 
a girl of spirit, for it would be a great mistake if she 
should make a doormat of herself; she must have a 
sense of humor, or she would be overwhelmed by it 
all, and she must have charm, or none of her good 
qualities would be of much use to her.” 

“T agree with you perfectly,” said the gentleman 
who would have something of the choosing to do— 
for the Crown Prince, like other Japanese young 
men, have their wives chosen for them. “But name 
one.” 

The book has rare quality. It is a notably honest, 
widely human and highly intelligent document. 

To George E. Stoddard, President of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, goes the credit of having selected 
Mrs. Vining for the position of tutor to Prince Aki- 
hito. Mr. Stoddard, when on a visit to Japan on an 
educational mission, was asked by the Emperor to 
find such a woman to instruct the Crown Prince. The 
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mission such as few other women—and probably no 
man—could have accomplished with equal success. 
She gave Japan and the United States, now allied by 
treaty, a better understanding of each other. 


records of several were sent to Tokyo and from these 
Mrs. Vining was chosen. One factor was age; the 
lady should not be too young. She does not give her 
age. But whatever that may be she performed a 


. . « “In my opinion World brotherhood and peace problems 
must be tackled when the youth are forming their opinions— 
not when one is adult, prejudiced and no longer capable of com- 
pleter pro and con understanding of world questions and prob- 


Girl, 16 yrs. 


Leaders for Peace in The American Peace Society 


NuMBER NINE 


THEODORUS FRELINGHAUSEN 


Born in Franklin Co., New Jersey, March, 1787, 
Theodorus was the son of General and Gertrude 
(Schenck) Frelinghausen. When he was 13, like 
many another boy before and since, he decided that 
he would prefer to leave school and spend his time 
out of doors working on the farm. That he was able 
to gain his father’s consent foreshadowed perhaps 
something of his later powers of argument and per- 
suasion. Soon afterwards, however, during the Gen- 
eral’s absence from home, his step-mother sent him 
to Finley’s Academy, where he stood well in his 
studies. Thence he went to Princeton College, gradu- 
ating second in his class when only 17. 

He read law with Richard Stockton of Princeton, 
was admitted to the bar as attorney in 1808, and as 
counsellor, 1811. Meanwhile, at the age of 22, he 
had opened a law office and married Charlotte Mer- 
cer. Since the couple had no children they adopted 
a nephew, Frederick Theodore Frelinghausen, who 
in his time also became a lawyer and statesman. 

Two years after his marriage Frelinghausen was 
made attorney-General of New Jersey. This was a 
tribute to his character, since the legislature which 
elected him was largely composed of men of oppo- 
site political beliefs. He was re-elected in 1822 and 
in 1827. 

In 1829 he was elected to the U.S. Senate. There 
he first became nationally known because of his six- 
hour speech opposing the removal of Cherokees to 
lands west of the Mississippi, on account of the gold 
recently discovered in their territory. The removal 
of the Indians was at least delayed for eleven years. 

In Congress he was known as “the Christian States- 
man.” It was said that no other layman of his time 
was associated with so many national philanthropic 
organizations. From 1846 till his death he was Presi- 
dent of the American Bible Society and the American 
Tract Society. He was active in the American Board 
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of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and in several 
other of the philanthropic societies which sprang up 
at that time. 

He became a Director of the American Peace So- 
ciety in 1836, Vice President in 1839, President 
1846-7, and Vice President again until his death in 
1862. 

In 1839, while Vice President of the Society, he 
retired from his law practice and also as Mayor of 
Newark, to which he had been elected, to become 
Chancellor of the University of the City of New 
York. 

In 1844 he ran as Whig candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent of the U.S. with Henry Clay running for Presi- 
dent. The ticket lost, however, to Polk and Dallas. 

Six years later he accepted the presidency of Rut- 
gers College where he worked until his death to 
build up that institution. The history of Rutgers 
cites one of the main accomplishments of his admin- 
istration as the removal of the Theological Seminary 
from the rest of the buildings. Under tremendous 
difficulties, with the Civil War approaching, money 
was raised for an adequate Seminary building which 
was finally dedicated in 1856. 

In the American Peace Society, which he served 
continuously for 26 years till his death in 1862, he 
actively cooperated all that time. Among the many 
plans of the Society for which he worked was that 
for sending short, pithy articles regularly to some 
1000 newspapers to argue for peace and give news 
of the peace societies. 

Mr. Frelinghausen’s numerous friends always re- 
gretted his change from the practice of law to aca- 
demic administration, because “his quick insight, 
sharp discriminations and impetuous eloquence” were, 
they felt, best displayed in argument and interpre- 
tation. 

It seems, however, on looking back, that precisely 
those gifts aided him in education for a better society, 
whether he labored in a university or as an officer in 
such an organization as the American Peace Society. 

Maset Soute 
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Highlights of the annual meeting of the Board of Directors* 
of The American Peace Society held in Washington, D. C. on 
Wednesday, May 14, 1952 were the report of General U. S. 
Grant, III, President of the Society, outlining the 1952 activities 
of the Policy Committee, the report of the Executive Secretary 
on the necessity for soul-searching on the part of the United 
States in its foreign policy and the absorbing discussion of the 
United Nations and the future role of the United States led 
by the Honorable Paul H. Douglas of the United States Senate. 

The meeting convened at 4:00 P.M. in the headquarters of 
the Society at 1612 I St., N.W. with President Grant presiding. 
There were present: Michael Francis Doyle, Pitman Potter, Gen- 
eral Harry Semmes, William G. Carr, Father Wilfrid Parsons, 
S.J., Rev. Albert J. McCartney, Denys P. Myers, George Maurice 
Morris, Huston Thompson, Thomas R. White, Charles G. Fen- 
wick, George A. Finch, Father Joseph F. Thorning, Miss Ellen 
Collins, General Grant and Franklin Dunham. 

Resolutions were adopted on the loss of Elwyn G. Preston, of 
Boston, who died during the year, and the Secretary was directed 
to send such resolutions to Elwyn G. Preston, Jr., son of the late 
director, at the S. S. Pierce Company of Boston. Messages were 
received from Francis White of Baltimore, Percival Foerderer 
of Philadelphia, Reginald H. Parsons of Seattle, Louis J. Taber 
of Syracuse and J. Reuben Clark, Jr. of Salt Lake City expressing 
approval of the year’s work and containing evidence of their deep 
feeling of satisfaction in the activities of the Board. 

President Grant’s report outlined the work of the previous 
year in ten sections, referring to the success of the year’s opera- 
tions, the sound financial status of the Society; the possibilities 
of expansion; the Editorial Board’s work on Worip AFFairs, 
the loss of Dr. Wilgus as Editor and the capable work of Dr. 
Helen Dwight Reid, its chairman, with the help and assistance 
of Mrs. Mabel Soule Call; the innovation of the Policy Com- 
mittee consisting of Leo Pasvolsky, Edgar Turlington, Charles 
G. Fenwick, Michael Francis Doyle, with the President and 
Executive Secretary, ex-officio; the need of research; the action 
proposed on the precipitous recognition of the new regime in 
Cuba and the promise of continual support by the Board of the 
activities of the Society. 

The Executive Secretary, reporting on the current situation, 
said: 

“Since our Fall Meeting, your Secretary has had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting many of the States of our country and has 
consciously tried to determine the degree of interest people have 
in foreign affairs. Only a few years ago, Professor Hadley Cantril 
of Princeton made extensive tests over the whole United States 
to discover this same answer and came up with such alarming 
figures that we could well wonder whether the radio, the news- 
papers, magazines, and now, television are accomplishing any 
results at all in making our people aware of the complicated world 
in which we live. Only 14% of people questioned on all levels 
could even identify names in foreign news, then; only about 
10% could give a reasonable definition of the Marshall Plan 
and as few as 5% could actually intelligently discuss the meaning 
of our foreign policy. 

My own observations tell me now that the situation is vastly 
*A list of officers will be found on page 64. 
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improved. Young people of high school age discuss foreign 
affairs quite as well as domestic ones over two Saturday afternoon 
television programs with millions of listeners; both radio and 
television discussion programs for adults like American Forum, 
Town Meeting, Keep Posted, Meet the Press and hundreds of 
local programs and thousands of discussion groups tackle these 
problems like veteran members of the State Department. Atlantic 
Monthly increases its circulation from 175,000 to 225,000 by 
adding a frontispiece on conditions in different parts of the 
world; the popular magazines like Life, Time, Newsweek, Look, 
Saturday Evening Post, Colliers, devote at least one-quarter of 
their space, not just to news-pictures but articles touching on for- 
eign affairs and present engrossing stories about other countries 
of the world. The general press lags badly. Only a few leading 
newspapers of the country do authoritative articles and these only 
cities and sadly enough, some from highly preju- 


in verv large 
diced sources. 

Yet, there is a new awakening. It may be due to the hot 
Korean War. It may be due in some measure to the North At- 
lantic Pact, a defensive project in the cold war. But it is defi- 
nitely here—engaging the minds of young and old alike. Are we 
concerned at last because of fear? Only Monday night, John 
Foster Dulles said that we were unconsciously spreading fear 
among non-Communist nations. Is it our own fear we are spread- 
ing? 

Yesterday, we told the Soviet that we, and France and England, 
would consent to a four-power meeting on Germany if she would 
guarantee free elections in the Eastern Zone and the establishment 
of a free German Government. Her answers seem today to come 
in the threat of renewal of the blockade of the unfortunate 
“island” of Berlin, which we are in no position to protect by an- 
other air-lift while we are otherwise engaged in Korea. We 
know our European allied armies are largely on paper and we 
know that a central unified government must be formed in Europe 
in order to provide a civil authority for the North Atlantic forces, 
once they are organized completely. We are working against 
time—we hope it is “borrowed time.” War is too serious a busi- 
ness, the wise old Clemenceau said, to leave it to the military. We 
could not withdraw our own forces in Europe if we wished, for 
that would be a sign of non-cooperation. General Eisenhower 
has just said if we cut our defense appropriations, it would en- 
courage our enemies and discourage our friends. 

I am asking you frankly—What are the prospects of peace? 
Blessed are the peace-makers. This Society exists for peace and 
many of its founders and the long line of courageous men who 
have followed the simple formulae of William Ladd, are blessed. 
I shall go to Minot, Maine on July 19 and 20 to represent you 
when he is honored at the bi-centennial celebration of that little 
town. Shall I be able to tell them we carry on in his footsteps? 

I certainly will not be able to predict that long 100 year com- 
parative peace signed at Vienna in 1815 when he was a sea cap- 
tain. The best I can say is—We have backed the Schuman Plan, 
we have seen signed the European Security Pact, the next step 
is a unified Europe, bulwark of defense and basis for economic 
security. Great Britain is outside that smaller sphere of influ- 
ence. She is trying to save the remnants of an Empire. Man’s 
selfish desire for securing all he has, within limits of what he can 
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keep is still with us. We in the United States, with a generosity 
unmatched in history, cannot decide whether our motivation is 
one of «truism, sharing what we have or merely of self preserva- 
tion (the creation of new markets! ) 

This is the dilemma Reinhold Niebuhr has pointed out in his 
latest book. A mass-psychiatry should, no doubt, warn us we can- 
not long remain in this dilemma. It will cat into our very souls, 
for we cannot serve God and Mammon. I have no doubt where 
the members of this Board stand—We are not like Mr. Collidge’s 
preacher—just “against sin’—but we are for something! This 
something we are for is found in the motto of the Society in the 
words of St. Augustine, we are working for a tranquillity of order. 
Let us now earnestly pray for it, too.” 

The Treasurer’s report, showing a modest balance above oper- 
ating expenses, was read and approved and the report of the 
Chairman of the Board of Wortp Arrairs was likewise accepted, 
with thanks to both officers for their service to the Society. 

The report of the Librarian, Mrs. Call, showed many new 
books on current world affairs added to the Library, now located 
at the American University and available for loan to students of 
all institutions in the city. 

Under new business Dr. William G. Carr, newly elected Secre- 
tary of the National Education Association, brought up the matter 
of meeting attacks of those who are expressing views of pro- 


Hermann Rauschnig, the former Nazi High 
Commissioner of Danzig, was greatly shaken 
to discover that men of high character and 
exemplary conduct should suddenly have been transformed into 
unprincipled scoundrels capable of inconceivable cnormities. He 
asked with amazed wonder what malign influence could be at 
work, 

The mystery of iniquity, the eternal problem of the presence 
of evil in the universe, has been personalized as the devil by the 
theologians, and as wicked Gods by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. However we may vainly attempt to define it we can 
only recognize it as a portentous phenomenon throughout the ages. 

History does not record so terrifying a malign influence as now 
confronts us. Like a conflagration or plague it is sweeping through 
the world to consume good men and undermine the foundations 
of our boasted Christian civilization. In our bewilderment and 
consternation we ask for a rational explanation why within a sin- 
gle generation have appeared such monsters as Hitler and Stalin. 
We ask why it is that millions of human beings were tortured 
and killed, deliberately and scientifically; that these monsters, 
without scruples or remorse, scorned all sentiments of honor, hon- 
esty, generosity, and charity; that within these United States 
crime has become “incorporated”; that notorious criminals are 
living at large in unmolested luxury; that many “rackets” exist 
in almost every line of human activity, as in gambling, robbery, 
in the traffic of narcotics to children, even in the traffic of aban- 
doned infants; that policemen have been bribed on a large scale 
to protect vice and crime; that important revenue officials have 
been bribed; that men high in government circles have sold their 
influence; that strikes in major industries injurious to the public 
welfare have been promoted by men seeking to weaken our na- 
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isolationism in their campaign against the policies of the United 
States and its cooperation with other free countries of the world. 
The Board is prepared to reiterate its faith in the United Nations, 
Unesco and all organizations working for world understanding 
and will publish a special United Nations issue of Worip Ar- 
Fairs to help celebrate United Nations Day in the Fall of 1952. 

The following were elected to fill vacancies existing on the 
Board: Dr. Amos FE. Taylor, of the Organization of American 
States, Washington, D. C., and Dr. Kenneth Holland, President 
of the Institute of International Education, New York City. 

The officers of the Society were reelected to serve for the in- 
coming vear as follows: General U.S. Grant, III, President, Hus- 
ton Thompson and Michael Francis Doyle, Vice-Presidents, F. F. 
Hildebrand, Treasurer and Dr. Franklin Dunham, 
Secretary. 

At the Cosmos Club dinner held immediately following the 
meeting the speaker of the evening was the Honorable Paul H. 
Douglas, senior United States Senator from Illinois, who spoke 
on the question of “Approval by concurrent resolution of both 
Houses of treaties and agreements entered into by the President,” 
a device once used by President Polk to gain approval of certain 
agreements made during his Administration. Senator Douglas led 
the discession of the UN actions and possible amendments to the 
Charter, which might strengthen its present operations. 

Frankuin Dunnam, Secretary 


Executive 


WORLD HORIZONS 


BY PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


tional economy and to destroy the foundations of our government; 
that the moving picture industry has been prostituted to base 
and subversive purposes; that some of our educational and reli- 
gious leaders should have been used as blind “stooges” by sinister 
agitators; that hatred, between classes, sects, and races should 
have been skillfully fomented with alarming consequences; and, 
finally, why it is that for the first time in history organized war- 
fare is being waged with diabolical skill against all religion? 

We turn with some comfort from this sickening catalogue of 
evil to the realization that there exist many powerful forces in 
our social and religious institutions to counteract the forces of 
iniquity. But we also are compelled to admit that their achieve- 
ments are pathetically ineffective. The trend of satanic influences 
is so blatantly evident as to strike terror into the hearts of thought- 
ful men who desire the amelioration and perfection of human 
society. We ask agonizingly what can be done to arrest this trend 
and set back the forces of evil? 

We naturally follow with intense interest the reports of all 
significant international events and temporary expedients to en- 
sure peace and security, whether of the United Nations, the 
North Atlantic Organization, or other attempts at unity of pur- 
pose and defence. But we also recognize that speculation con- 
cerning their significance is unsatisfactory only as it indicates a 
deep sense of unifying ideals and far-reaching purposes. 


A remarkable personality who has faced these is- 
sues in agony of spirit, Albert Schweitzer, a medi- 
cal missionary in the heart of Africa, has found 
what he believes to be an ideal and practical answer to this eternal 
enigma of the presence of evil in the universe. He holds that: 
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“True philosophy must start from the most immediate and 
comprehensive fact of consciousness which says: ‘I am life 
which wills to live in the midst of life which wills to live.’ 
. .. As in my own will to live there is a longing for wider life 
and for the mysterious exaltation of the will-to-live which we 
call pleasure, with dread of annihilation and of the mysterious 
encroachments on the will-to-live which we call pain; so is it 
also in the will-to-live al] around me, whether it can express 
itself before me, or remain dumb. 

“Ethics consist, therefore, in my experiencing the compulsion 
to show all will-to-live the same reverence as I do to my own. 
There we have given us that basic principle of the moral which 
is a necessity of thought: it is good to maintain and promote 
life; it is bad to destroy life or to obstruct it... . 

“. .. A man is truly ethical only when he obeys the compul- 
sion to help all life which he is able to assist, and shrinks from 
injuring anything that lives. He does not ask how far this or 
that life deserves one’s interest as being valuable, nor, beyond 
that, whether and how far it can appreciate such interest. Life 
as such is sacred to him. 

“.. . The struggle against the evil that is in mankind we have 
to carry on not by judging others, but by judging ourselves. 
Struggle with oneself and veracity towards oneself are the 
means by which we work upon others. We quietly draw 
them into our efforts after the deep spiritual self-assertion 
which springs out of reverence for one’s own life. . . . 

“«’.. The ethic of reverence for life puts in our hands weap- 
ons for fighting false ethics and false ideals, but we have 
strength to use them only so far as we—each one in his own 
life—preserve our humanity. Only when those men are nu- 
merous who in thought and action bring humanity to terms 
with reality, will humanity cease to be current as a mere 
sentimental idea and become what it ought to, a leaven in the 
spirit and temper of individuals and of society. . . . The sur- 
misings and the longings of all deep religiousness are contained 
in the ethic of reverence for life. This religiousness, however, 
does not build up for itself a completed world-view, but re- 
signs itself to the necessity of leaving its cathedral unfinished. 
It finishes the choir only, but in this choir piety maintains a 
living and never-ceasing divine service.” 

This humanistic appeal is inspiring and persuasive, but, as 
Schweizer himself concedes, it “does not build up a completed 
world-view.” As a purely ethical answer to the biblical injunc- 
tion to “overcome evil with good” it offers a helpful approach to 
the problem presented by the challenge of Communism which 
owes its origin and its strength to the ugly fact of centuries of 


social wrongs. It is not, however, the complete answer to the 
problem of iniquity. Reverence for life must logically proceed 
from those inner, mysterious, counsels and compulsions which we 
term religious. The ultimate need of men is not for ethical pre- 
cepts and counsels of perfection but for a thoroughgoing spiritual 
regeneration. While our immediate duty is to arm for defense 
and to fight the enemy both at home and abroad, the final re- 
sponsibility in the fight against iniquity rests with the three great 
faiths of Judaism, Islam, and Christianity, that all unite in the 
admonition to mankind “to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God.” 

In our justifiable concern for the success of the United Na- 

tions, of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and of other 
defense pacts, in our anxiety concerning the threat of Commu- 
nism in Europe, and our own domestic problems, such as the steel 
and oil strikes, the political campaign, we dare not at the peril of 
civilization itself lose sight of the basic problem of the war against 
iniquity. We need to discipline ourselves to consider ephemeral 
events, no matter how catastrophic, in the light of universal and 
eternal principles, seb specie aternitatis. 
Voltaire, that fierce individualist who in the eight- 
eenth century fought heroically against all forms of 
hypocrisy, intolerance, bigotry, injustice, and to- 
talitarianism, raised the battle cry of “Ecrasez L’Infame.” He 
was not fundamentally anti-religious. Though bitterly critical of 
what he believed to be the defects of Christianity and other faiths, 
he erected in the garden of his chateau in Ferney, close to Cal- 
vinist Geneva, a chapel with the bold inscription Deo Frexit 
Voltaire. He once said: “If there is a hamlet to be governed it 
must have religion.” 

The infamy which Voltaire fought to “crush” was the iniquity 
that seeks to extirpate all that men for centuries have cherished 
most: freedom of thought, freedom of expression—or silence—, 
and freedom of worship. The old battle-cry is again raised by 
all who love freedom and have sincere reverence for life to unite 
“ike a mighty army” to crush the monster now roaming through- 
out the entire world, with the foul purpose of enslaving the 
minds, the hearts, and the souls of men. 

This war against iniquity cannot be waged successfully by 
ideologies alone. The beast must be met with every practical 
measure of defense and firm safeguards at home against subversive 
attacks on our social, political, and religious systems. Nevertheless, 
in final analysis victory can only be won by men who are fortified 
by reverence for life and by their faith in God. 


“BCRASEZ 
L’INFAME 


WORLD NEWS MAKERS 


BY ROBERT O. MEAD 


Daniet F. Maran 

Dr. Malan, a former minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
has been the principal figure in instigating the constitutional crisis 
in the Union of South Africa. He is the leader of the National 
Party, an organization which represents Boer nationalism, racial 
segregation (apartheid), and a change in South Africa’s relation 
to the British Commonwealth. 

Malan began his political career as editor of the Nationalist 
paper in Capetown, De Burger. He was elected to parliament in 
1918, and from 1924 to 1933 was Minister of Interior, Health 
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and Education. He then became leader of the opposition to the 
Smuts coalition government. In the May, 1948, elections the Na- 
tionalist Party won an eight vote majority in parliament. Malan 
became Prime Minister and Minister for External Affairs. His 
administration has been marked by internal riots and criticism by 
other members of the Commonwealth, notably India. Malan and 
the National Party are now engaged in the bitter struggle over 
the doctrine of judicial review and upsetting the constitution. If 
he can control the courts and alter constitutional provisions, his 
majority in parliament can then carry through the aims of the 
National Party. 
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GERALD TEMPLER 

General Sir Gerald Templer is the new British High Commis- 
sioner for Malaya. A graduate of the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst, he saw active service in both World Wars. After 
World War II he was Chief of Military Government with the 
21st Army Group. From 1946 to 1948 he was Director of the 
British Military Intelligence Service. Knighted in 1949, Temp- 
ler served for two years as the Vice Chairman of the Imperial 
General Staff. 


Fic. 

A recent visitor to the United Sttaes, Leopold Figl has been 
Chancellor of the Austrian Republic since December of 1945. 
Still a young man, Figl has been associated with the agrarian move- 
ment in Austria since World War I. An agrarian engineer, he 
became Secretary of the Farmers Union in 1927, and by 1934 
its Director. Because of his strong opposition to the Austrian 
anschluss with Germany he was imprisoned in 1938 and held in 
concentration camps until 1945. He did escape in 1943 and 
joined the resistance movement, but was later captured and again 
imprisoned. After liberation he organized the People’s Party as 
the successor to the prewar Christian Socialist Party. In April, 
1945, he held the post of Political Secretary of State in the Pro- 
visional Government. He became a member of the National 
council in November, 1945. 


TaGE ERLANDER 

The Prime Minister of Sweden, who recently made an unofh- 
cial visit to the United States, has shown a stiffening attitude to- 
ward the Soviet Union and Communists within Sweden, while 
still maintaining the principle of Swedish neutrality in the East- 
West struggle. 

Tage Erlander, a graduate of the University of Lund in 1928, 


started out as a journalist and then was coeditor of the Swedish 
Encyclopedia, Seensk Upplagsbok. He joined the Social Demo- 
cratic Party and was elected in 1931 to the City Council of Lund. 
Since 1933 he has been a member of the Swedish Parliament. 
Through World War II Erlander served effectively in the Min- 
istry of Social Affairs, continuing the welfare program of the 
“middle way” which brought Sweden international attention. He 
is an expert on demographic problems, After the war he became 
Minister of Social Affairs, and, in 1945, Minister of Education. 
He became Chairman of the Social Democratic Party in 1946 and 
in October of that year Prime Minister. 


ALFoNsE JUIN 

Marshal Alphonse Juin has been named to the important post 
of ground commander of all continental NATO armies. The ap- 
pointment is significant in that France has the largest number of 
intact and reserve forces, and also from the fact that Juin also 
will eventually command German military contingents. 

Juin was born in Algeria, the son of a policeman. He became 
Chief of Staff to the famous Marshal Lyautey. With the fall of 
France in 1940 he was captured and imprisoned by the Germans, 
but was later released to the Vichy government. With the assasina- 
tion of Admiral Darlan in 1942 he became Commander in Chief 
of French Forces in North Africa and began cooperation with the 
allies after the North Africa invasion. For this action the Vichy 
government deprived him of his citizenship. In 1943 he became 
Chief of Staff to Giraud which set the Gaullists against him. He 
then led the French Expeditionary Force in Italy in 1944. 

Marshal Juin became Chief of the National Defense Council 
and Chief of the General Staff. In 1946-47 he was Chief of 
Staff of the French Army in Indo-China. He thus brings a 
global experience to the handling of the ground forces of the 
European army. 


WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 


REvisEp CopE FoR JOURNALISTS 

The UN Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of 
the Press has drafted a code of ethics for journalists intended to 
be a “Standard of professional conduct.” The original draft of 
the code was first submitted by three experts, — from Lebanon, 
Egypt and China. Approved by the Sub-Commission in Monte- 
video, 1950, it has been submitted to national and international 
professional organizations for comment, re-examined by the Sub- 
Commission and amended. It was adopted by the Sub-Commis- 
sion on March 17, by 7 votes to none, with 3 abstentions. ‘The 
text can be found in the UN Bulletin for April 1, 1952. 


DisaRMAMENT AND THE UN 

Two opposing plans for disarmament submitted by the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. were discussed at the March meeting of the Dis- 
armament Commission. France presented a compromise plan 
which, with Chilean suggestions on methods of procedure, was 
adopted for further consideration by the Commission. An impor- 
tant element of any plan is a “program of disclosure of arma- 
ments by all countries, and measures to assure that all nations are 
telling the truth,” says Mr. Gross, U.S. representative to the UN. 
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Procress or UNICEF 

Under the long-range program of the Children’s Emergency 
Fund 500 maternal and child health centers have been equipped 
during the past year. The Fund plans in 1952 to furnish 1,000 
centers and double the training facilities for personnel. 


ImpPRovinc 

A great reduction in mortality has taken place in the world in 
the last five years according to a report made on World Health 
Day this spring. Believing that an ounce of sanitation is worth 
a pound of cure the WHO has spearheaded a general movement 
for sanitation where needed, and also more rapid circulation of 
the results of medical research all over the world. 


FreEepom Lost anp Freepom 

Within the last 12 years, while the U.S.S.R. has deprived some 
550 million people of their independence, the countries of the 
free world have given independence and self-government to 600 
millions of people. This includes the Philippines, India, Pakistan, 


Korean Republic, Indonesia, Burma, Libya and Ceylon. 
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INTERNATIONAL Motor TRAVEL 

The Road Traffic Convention of 1949 came into force on 
March 25 of this year in several countries, including the United 
States. Under its provisions motorists in participating countries 
have uniform privileges regarding auto registration, drivers’ li- 
censes, customs bonds, and other regulations. It is not applicable 
to trucks and buses. No changes will be necessary in motor ve- 
hicle laws in the U.S. 


Worvp Invocation Day 

Designed for members of all faiths and nationalities, a prayer 
for Light, Love and Power gained from the guidance of God has 
been circulated in 48 languages, for use in some 60 countries on 
June 8, 1952. The Lay Services Group, with headquarters in 
New York, originated the idea for wide circulation of the Praver. 


SaFETY ON THE Great Lakes 

An agreement between the U.S. and Canada for the promotion 
of safety on the Great Lakes by means of radio, has been signed 
by both countries. It applies not only to the Lakes but to their 
navigable tributary waters as far as Montreal. It will come into 
force two years after ratification by both governments. 


Point Four Mevrnops 

American technicians go out to work with the technicians and 
people of other countries. They go as “Grass roots” ambassadors 
to share and adapt their skills to the needs of the people with 
whom they work, and usually learn as much as they teach. 


Overseas INFORMATION CENTERS 

Information centers set up by the U.S. Department of State in 
17 countries of the world are distributing American books, papers 
and periodicals, Wortp Arrairs goes to a number of these cen- 
ters. Last year the centers were visited by more than 24 million 
foreign nationals. In addition to library services most centers of- 
fer some educational facilities, including the teaching of English. 


VoLuNntTaryY Alp 

Americans voluntarily contributed 29 million dollars worth of 
goods and funds for overseas relief and rehabilitation in the last 
6 months of 1951, through 44 agencies registered with the Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary Aid of the Department of State. 


U.S.-Mexican CoopEeRATION 

Some 30,000 U.S. citizens visit Mexico monthly. The nearly 
200 million dollars they spend there constitute Mexico’s largest 
single export to this country. 


INTER-AMERICAN EXHipir 

With the theme “Ten Years of Partnership in Technical Co- 
operation” an exhibit was lately on display in the lobby of the 
New State Department building. It consisted of ten panels show- 
ing the technical assistance program of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, which this year completes 10 years of Point 4 
activity in cooperation with 19 Latin-American governments. 
More than 3,000 projects are currently going on in Latin Amer- 
ica. For every dollar put up by the U.S. the participating coun- 
tries have averaged $3.00. 


AmEriIcAN Rapto AGREEMENT 

Honduras, Nicaragua, and Paraguay have agreed with the U.S. 
to the assignment of frequencies which will eliminate broadcast 
interference, 


Growrn oF ‘THE CounciL oF EuRoPE 

The Council of Europe, created in 1949, is composed of two 
organs, a Committee of Minsters to make recommendations to 
member governments, and a Consultative Assembly, a delibera- 
tive body to make recommendations to the Committee of Min- 
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isters. Original members were France, the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Italy and Ireland. Greece and Turkey joined in 1949, 
Iceland in 1950, and the German Federal Republic in 1951. 
This Council is a purely European organization which the U.S. 
watches with friendly interest. 


Swiss Arp ‘ro Europe 

The Swiss, whose economy is perhaps the most stable in Eu- 
rope, have contributed over a half million dollars in aid and loans 
for the relief and rehabilitation of post-war Europe. It is also 
noteworthy that the Swiss have not asked for a single American 
dollar for themselves. 


Frsrivan FRANCE 

At the Cannes international film festival held in France this 
spring the U.S. Government contributed 3 documentary films. 
They were “River Run” (Department of Agriculture), “West 
Point” (Department of the Army) and “Demonstrations in Per- 
ceptions” (Department of the Navy). In addition the U.S. film 
industry sent several feature length and documentary films. 


Tripure To Norway 

At its first meeting in the new Council Chamber at the UN 
permanent headquarters, April 4, the Security Council paid spe- 
cial tribute to Norway as among those who “by their skill, their 
artistry and thenr generosity have helped initiate architecturally 
a new epoch in the UN.” It was Arnstein Arnenberg of Norway 
who designed the chamber and the government of Norway “made 
a munificent contribution” for its decoration, said chairman 


Bokari. 


Honor tro Da Vinci 

April 15, 1952, marked the 500th anniversary of the birth of 
Leonardo da Vinci and was celebrated widely in Italy. In addi- 
tion to the painting and sculpture by which he is best known, 
Leonardo also was an inventor, and discovered all the essential 
principles of the airplane except a knowledge of the internal 
combustion engine. 
Viennesk Musician ‘ro Treacu 1x Tokyo 

Dr. Margarete Woess, a teacher in the Institute for Musical 
Research of the University of Vienna, has been made professor 
of music in the University of Tokyo. Her husband has since 
1951 been conductor of the leading Japanese orchestra in Tokyo. 
Great Bett Returns to CHURCH 

Like the Liberty Bell, dear to this country, and the Freedom 
Bell so significant to West Germany, “Pummerin”—great bell of 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna—has for 240 years been a sym- 
bol of faith to Austria. Shattered during the last war, it has now 
been recast in western Austria and on April 26 this year the 
flower-bedecked, 20-ton bell was drawn on a large flat car 
through towns and villages where the people lined the streets and 
other bells rang out joyfully. Impressive ceremonies marked its 
reception at the church. It rang for mass the following day. 
For seven years, Austrians, rich and poor, have contributed to the 
reconstruction of this bell. 


A REMARKABLE or Wari 

A museum in East Berlin is exhibiting among others a painting 
entitled “Workers in an Iron Foundry.” The art dictator of the 
Soviet zone praises this picture, which is grouped under the title, 
“Artists Produce for Peace.” ‘The picture was, in 1941, ex- 
hibited in Munich in a museum patronized by Hitler and was 
then grouped under the subject “Artists Produce for War.” 
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INTERPARLIAMENTARY Union SECRETARY ReEsiGns 


to plant a Peace Forest and is asking other signatories of the treaty 


we- Léopold Boissier, long secretary of the Interparliamentary also to send contributions of their own native trees. 
49, Union, has announced he will resign on June 30, 1953. M. Serva. Prouzzninc 
51. André de Btondy, = mereel of the External Relations Depart- On the island of Koje-do, Korea, there are some 155,000 
‘S. ment of UNESCO, will take Boissier’s place. Chinese and North Korean prisoners, in 30-odd compounds. 
Anoruer Epucationat. Excnanck AGREEMENT There are seven Army Chaplains to give religious guidance, 3 
Protestants, 3 Catholics and 1 Buddhist. They speak to the men 
The Union of South Africa on March 26 signed an agreement .« 
; rc w-er in their.own tongues. No compulsion is put upon the prisoners 
pu- with the lU.S. under the Fulbright Act for a program of exchange but most attend willingly at religious services, which are held 
under the open sky, somewhere every day In the week. 
oF Locust PLAGUE IN SIGHT Votuntrary ‘ro Korea 
This spring again the desert locust is gathering in huge swarms American church and welfare organizations and others have 
to sweep over the Middle East, North Africa and South Asia. contributed about 10 million dollars worth of clothing, medical 
But this year new methods of coordinated attack have been com- supplies and other commodities for war-torn Korea, Groups in 
his bined with the old, and through Point 4 and the UN it is con- other countries have also made generous contributions, 
a fidently predicted that the end of the locust plague, which has iy 
a swept over these regions since biblical days is really in sight. INpia’s Foop PROBLEM . 
A great five-year program to achieve self-sufficiency in food 
CanBerra PopuLation has been launched by the Indian government. Over 16 million 
ilm Australia’s capital, Canberra, now a beautiful city with many acres of land are to be brought under cultivation besides 7 million 
trees, has doubled its population in the last ten years The city more to be added to productive uses by land improvement and 
was laid out in the midst of pastoral land in 1920 after a world- reclamation. 
JN wide competition for a design for the new capital. A Chicago w B te alls 
town planner received the award. 
pe- Back from a world-wide survey, President Black of the Inter- 
cir Burma to Train Mort ‘Tracners national Bank for Reconstruction predicted several loans to South 
ally A training mission under UNESCO began in Burma in March — and South-East Asia. Japan and W. Germany may soon become 
va\ to help the ministry of Education there train school teachers. members of the Bank. 
U.S. Trusrer IsLanps Formosa AND Korea Linkep By Air 
Ex-Senator Elbert D. ‘Thomas, High Commissioner for the A commercial airline between Taipei and Pusan opened serv- 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, told the U.N. Trusteeship ices late in March, with good-will missions exchanged for the 
Council on March 20 that although there is room for improve- ceremonies. Both airlines are scheduled to make one round trip 
of ment the 55,000 inhabitants are on the whole happy; their wel- per week. 
di- fare is being advanced; they are learning; they are building, and , na 
wn, they are taking care of themselves and entering into community Crown-Makinc No Loncer Prorrrasee 
tial activities. Ninety percent of children of school age are receiving There are now so few royal heads left in Europe, Garrand, a 
nal instruction. firm in London which for over 200 years has specialized in mak- 
ing and remodelling crowns has decided to go out of business. 
InpiaN Press Dicesr The firm began making court jewelry in the reign of George II. 
The Bureau of International Relations, Dept. of Political Sci- | The great Koh-I-Noor and Cullinan diamonds were cut on their 
ical ence of the University of California, is now issuing what prom- premises. The 100% tax on jewelry in Britain may have helped 
sor ises to be a most useful periodical, composed of digests of material to cut down the demand. The Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
nce from the press of India. Company will take over what is left of the old firm’s business, 
Peace Forest For Tokyo Minot, Maine ‘ro CELEBRATE 
Mr. Sciichiro Yasui, Governor of ‘Tokyo, successor of the Gov- The town of Minot, Maine, home town of William Ladd, who 
om ernor who sent to Washington a gift of Japanese cherry trees in founded the American Peace Society, will celebrate its 150th 
of 1910, now asks this city to send to Tokyo 100 native saplings anniversary this summer, on July 19-20. Members of this So- 
‘m- in commemoration of the peace treaty now in effect. Japan wishes — ciety are asked to attend and take part in the ceremonies. 
the 
= “He who overcomes by force hath overcome but half his foe.” 
ind MILTON 
its 
lay. “The peoples of the world yearn for peace—for peace means 
the survival, Wherever one travels in foreign lands, and in our own 
as well, one senses an atmosphere of tension and insecurity. Yet 
many hope that there may still be time to find a common basis 
on which the family of nations can live together in friendship 
ing and mutual help. The channeling of the energy which flows from 
the ; this hope into concrete projects to increase international under- 
tle, standing is the most urgent task of our time.” 
James McGraru 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 
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1. BackGRounps 


The Literature of the Spanish People from Roman Times to the 
Present Day. By Gerald Brenan (Cambridge:,University Press, 
1951. Pp. xvili, 496. $7.50). 

A popular and scholarly survey of writing and writers in the 
Spanish peninsula presented as a connective narrative rather than 
as a reference manual. 

Kincaid. A Prehistoric Illinois Metropolis. By Fay-Cooper Dale, 
etc. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. xvi, 
385. Illus. Maps. Plans. Charts. $7.50). 

Excavations, 1938-1942, of an ancient Indian site at the south- 
ern tip of Illinois, dated by tree rings and so forth, from the mid- 
Fifteenth Century; profusely illustrated with 69 “figures” and 
32 plates. 

Treasure in the Dust. By Frank C. Hibben (Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott & Co., 1951. Pp. 311. Illus. $5.00). 

A popularly told story of early man on the North American 
continent; with an account of some of the men who made the 
discoveries of primitive civilization. 

Lost America. By Arlington H. Mallery (Washington: Over- 
look Co., 1951. Pp. xviii, 238. Illus. Maps. $4.50). 

A thought-provoking account of pre-Columbian discoveries of 
America by Scandinavians and Celtic Irish, written by an engi- 
neer sea captain; with an introduction by Matthew W. Stirling. 
This is Spain. By Richard Pattee (Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 

ing Co., 1951. Pp. xii, 541. Map. $7.00). 

A timely straightforward history of Spain from earliest times, 
with emphasis on recent events, by a well-known Catholic histori- 
cal scholar; well documented. 

The Civilization of Ancient America. Fdited by Sol Tax (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. viii, 328. Illus. 
Maps. $7.50). 

The first of three volumes of the selected papers of the XXIX 
International Congress of Americanists, in the form of a sym- 
posium of United States and foreign scholars writing about vari- 
ous early American cultures; with an introduction by Wendell 
C. Bennett. 


Il. Narionat PEriop 


Modern and Contemporary Latin America. By Harry Bernstein 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1952. Pp. x, 717. 
Illus. Maps). 

A misnamed study dealing with Mexico, Colombia, Brazil, 
Argentina, and Chile; well written as a timely text for college 
students. 

The Apostle of the Amazon. By L. M. Bratcher (Nashville: 
Broadman Press, 1951. Pp. vi, 138. Illus. Map. $1.75). 
The life story of E. A. Nelson’s missionary activity in Brazil 

from 1891 to 1939, first as an independent and then as a Bap- 

tist_ missionary. 

Bells Above the Amazon. By Arthur J. Burke (New York: 
David McKay Co., 1951. Pp. vi, 241. Map. $3.00). 

An interesting account of a German-Franciscan missionary, 
Hugo Mense, who spent 34 years among the Indians of the Mun- 
durucu country of Matto Grosso, Brazil. 

Bloody Precedent. By Fleur Cowles (New York: Random 
House, 1952. Pp. xii, 270. $3.00). 
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DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


BY A. CURTIS WILGUS 


An emotional and unobjective book about the Argentine dicta- 
tor Rosas and his wife Encarnacién, drawing a parallel with 
President Perén and his wife Evita; with a description of a 
“White Paper” written by one of Perén’s political enemies. 
Pilgrimage to Spanish-America. By Fverett Gill, Jr. (Nashville: 

Broadman Press, 1951. Pp. xviii, 142. Illus. 80 cents). 

A travel-history account of a former secretary for Latin Amer- 
ica of the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. 

Who’s Who in Latin America. Part VII, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public and Haiti, Edited by Ronald Hilton (Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1951. Pp. xviii, 77. $2.50). 

The Third Edition, revised and enlarged, of leading men and 
women in three Caribbean countries. 

Mexico, Laredo to Guadalajara. By Ernest Knee (New York: 

Hastings House, 1951. Pp. 96. Illus. Map. $3.00). 

A superb collection of pictures made on a photographic tour 
of Mexico by the author; with accompanying brief picture 
captions. 

Quest for the Lost City. By Dana and Ginger Lamb (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1951. Pp. xii, 340. Illus. Map. 
$4.00). 

The interesting adventure story of a ten year search (ending 
in 1950) for the last “lost stronghold” of the Mayas in Mexico 
near the Guatemalan border. 

Invitation to Mexico. By Wesley Matzigkeit (New York: 
Friendship Press, 1951. Pp. 48. Illus. Map. 50 cents). 

A brief guide to Mexico by a Methodist missionary living in 
Mexico City; with considerable information about Protestants in 
that country. 

Behold the West Indies. By Amy Oakley (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1951. Pp. xvii, 540. Illus. $4.00). 

A revised edition of a 1941 travel book about the West In- 
dian islands. Hlustrated by Thornton Oakley. 

Iturbide of Mexico. By William Spence Ropertson (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1952. Pp. x, 361. Illus. Map. $6.00). 
A scholarly history of the man who freed Mexico from Spain 

in 1821; with an extensive bibliography and a good index. 

45 Contemporary Mexico Artists. A 20th-Century Renaissance. 
By Virginia Stewart (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1951. Pp. xx, 167. Illus. $10.00). 

A superbly printed compilation of the lives and works of 45 
Mexican painters, sculptors and muralists; with photographs of 
the artists and of examples of their works. 

Araucanian Culture in Transition. By Mischa Titiev (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 164. 
Illus. Maps. Plans, $2.50). 

A study of Chilean Indian history, society and culture made 
in 1948; with numerous photographs. 

New Guide to Mexico. By Frances Toor (New York: Crown 
Publishers, Inc., 1952. Pp. 70. Illus. Maps. Plans. $2.50). 
A new revised edition of an indispensable pocket-size book pub- 

lished every two years. 

Lazaro Cardenas. Mexican Democrat. By Wm. Cameron Towns- 
end (Ann Arbor: George Wahr Publishing Co., 1952. Pp. 
xvi, 379. Illus. Map. $4.00). 

A premature biographical study of a Mexican president (1934- 
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40) and a present-day political force; with a foreword by Frank 
Tannenbaum. 


Ill. InrernarionaL RELATIONS 


The Antarctic Problem. By FE. W. Hunter Christie (London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1951. Pp. 336. Illus. Map. 
$6.00). 

An excellent detailed historical and political study of this dis- 
puted area, where Chile and Argentina, along with several other 
countries, make disputed claims. 

The Republic of Panama in World Affairs, 1903-1950. By Lau- 
rence O. Ely (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1951. Pp. xii, 207. $4.00). 

The story of the influence of the Panama Canal on Panama’s 
relations with the United States and other nations; with an ex- 
tensive bibliography. 

The Caribbean Commission. Background of Cooperation in the 
West Indies. By Bernard L. Poole (Columbia: The Univer- 
sity of South Carolina Press, 1951. Pp. xx, 303. Illus. Maps. 
$5.50). 

A documented study of the cooperation of the Colonial powers 
(the United States, Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands) 
in the West Indies; with a good bibliography and index. 

The Yenan Way. The Kremlin’s Penetration in South America. 
By Eudocio Ravines (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1951. Pp. vi, 319. $3.00). ' 
An autobiographical account by a Peruvian of his activities in 

the Communist Party in Russia, Spain, and South America. 


IV. Aputt Fiction 


The Wages of Fear. By Georges Arnaud (New York: Farrar, 
Strauss and Young, 1952. Pp. iv, 186. $3.00). 

An exciting, well-written, behavioristic novel, translated from 
the French, about three men and a girl in the oil fields of an 
imaginary Guatemala, 

Alone by the Sea. By Effie Missouria Moore (San Antonio: Ney- 
lor Co., 1951. Pp. x, 173. $2.50). 

An historical novel about Jane Wilkinson, the wife of General 
James Long, who went to the Texas border in 1819 and experi- 
enced many adventures in that area. 

Guaracha Trail. By George Parker (New York: FE. P. Dutton, 
1951. Pp. 251, $3.50). 

A fiction-like first person account of the adventures of an 
American doctor who went to Mexico in the last century to look 
for a silver mine. 

Eight Hundred Leagues on the Amazon. By Jules Verne (New 
York: Didier Publishers, 1952. Pp. xiv, 239. Illus. $2.95). 
Two novelettes for science-fiction fans about adventures on the 

Amazon; with an introduction by Theodore Roosevelt taken from 

his Through the Brazilian Wilderness. 


V. Books 


Pollyanna and the Secret Mission. By Elizabeth Borten (Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co., 1951. Pp. xiv, 263. Illus. $2.50). 
Pollyanna Pendleton and her family become involved in a spy 

ring and a hunt for Mexican archeological treasures; written for 

older girls. 

The Panama Canal. By Bob Considine (New York: Random 

House, 1951. Pp. iv, 179. Illus. Map). 

The story of men and events related to the building of the 

Panama Canal; written for older boys by a veteran writer and 


newspaper correspondent. 

The Island Stallion’s Fury. By Walter Farley (New York 
Random House, 1951. Pp. vi, 243. Illus. $2.00). 

A book for children, age 12-16, about a Caribbean island in- 
habited by beautiful horses, boys who live there, and a revengeful 
man. 

Christopher Columbus and His Brother. By Amy Hogeboorn 
(New York: Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard Co., 1951. Pp. 188. 
Illus. $2.50). 

A biography for younger children, filled with the usual cliches 
and historical inaccuracies; illustrated by the author. 

Makers of the Americas. By Marion Florence Lansing (Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1951. Pp. xii, 468. Illus. Maps. $2.80). 
A story in text book form for older children about people 

great and small who discovered and peopled the western hemi- 

sphere; well illustrated. 

LaSalle and the Grand Enterprise. By Jeannette Covert Nolan 
(New York: Julian Messner, 1951. Pp. vi, 178. Illus. Map. 
$2.75). 

A biography for older children of a great French adventurer 
who explored the Mississippi valley and Spanish Texas. 

VI. Spanish anp PorruGuEsE GRAMMARS AND READERS 

Brazilian Portuguese Idiom Liast. Compiled by Charles B. Brown 
and Milton L. Shane (Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 
1951. Pp. xiv, 118. $2.00). 

A list of current Brazilian words selected on the basis of range 
and frequency of occurrence; compiled in order to provide basic 
material in idom for teaching and study. 

Spanish through Speech. By Juan Rodriguez-Castellano and 
Willis Knapp Jones (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 

Pp. xvi, 205. $2.25). 

A practical course in learning to speak Spanish for people who 
do not know too much about English grammar! 

Patterns of Spanish Conversation, By Paul Rogers and Augusta 
Centeno (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951. Pp. viii, 120. 
Illus. $1.20). 

An effective and “quick” method of learning to speak Spanish 
through the practice of useful phrases and expressions. 

VII. 

Handbook of Latin American Studies 1948, Edited by Francisco 
Aguilera and Charmion Shelby (Gainesville: University of 
Florida Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 317. $7.50). 

Number 14 in this annual guide to publications dealing with 
Latin America; published for the first time by the university of 
Florida Press. 

The World’s Favorite Recipes. Over a hundred listed dishes from 
the United Nations. Edited by the American Home Economics 
Association (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. Pp. xii, 
59. $1.00). 

Recipes from most of the member nations and adapted to 
United States cooking methods and ingredients. 

The South American Handbook. Edited by Howell Davies (New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1951. Pp. Ixiv, 770. Illus. Maps. 
Charts. $1.50). 

An annual publication of up-to-date information on all of the 

countries of Latin America and the European colonies in the 

hemisphere. 

Rand McNally-Standard World Atlas (Chicago: Rand McNally 
and Co., 1951. Pp. xvi, 384. Illus. Maps. $5.95). 

A current ready reference in the form of an illustrated atlas 
based on 1950 census figures; well illustrated and indexed. 


“As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far 


country.” 
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Miranda: World Citizen. By Joseph F. Thorning, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
Introduction by President Galo Plaza of Ecuador. Foreword by 
former Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles (Gainesville: 
University of Florida Press, 1952. Pp. xxii, 324. $5.00). 


Now and then the life of a distinguished patriot tells better 
the story of his times than any broader narrative of the period 
could do, This is particularly true in Latin America, where lead- 
ership has been a more significant factor in bringing about the 
great political changes that mark the history of one republic 
after another. In consequence each new biography that contrib- 
utes in any marked degree to a better understanding of a national 
patriot must be welcomed by all those who find it difficult other- 
wise to understand the strong national characteristics that mark 
the different Latin-American tastes in spite of their common 
colonial heritage. 

Miranda: World Citizen is such a biography, and Dr. Thorn- 
ing is to be congratulated upon having given us so graphic a 
picture of the man who came to be known as the “Precursor” of 
Latin American independence and whose death in suffering and 
disgrace throws a vivid light upon the struggle of his fellow 
Venezuelans to free themselves from the yoke of colonial govern- 
ment. But Miranda was more than a Venezuelan patriot; he 
was a restless spirit who responded emotionally to the cause of 
“liberty” in other lands as well, and whose intelligence and ideal- 
ism made him the friend of liberal leaders in the United States, 
Britain and France. 

In chapter after chapter Dr. Thorning follows the career of 
Miranda as a captain of Royal Spain, “a flaming son of liberty” 
who helped to strengthen the United States forces at Yorktown, 
who went on to study the government, the social conditions and 
the arts of Europe, became a general in the French Revolution, 
turned to conservative England to find support for the liberty 
and independence of South America, then at last, after more 
than forty years’ absence, returned to Venezuela to lead the forces 
of the revolution and prepare the way for final emancipation, 
which it was reserved to Bolivar to win. 

The difficult and embarrassing problem of responsibility for 
the capitulation at San Mateo is admirably handled. ‘That Miran- 
da should, after all his efforts for the cause of independence, have 
been in the end betrayed by those with whom he‘had fought side 
by side was indeed, a tragic end of a brilliant career. Historians, 
with few exceptions, exonerate Miranda of the charges of corrup- 
tion and incompetence as a military leader. Dr. Thorning’s judg- 
ment is that Miranda looked upon the capitulation “not as a 
surrender, but as a withdrawal to a new springboard from which 
he could launch his revolutionary movement afresh.” Doubtless 
the best explanation is just that: Miranda, trained in warfare 
after European methods, was not prepared to sacrifice his troops 
when defeat appeared certain, and at the same time he was con- 
fident that in due time he could get support from Great Britain 
and return again to the struggle. Bolivar, younger in years, was 
ready to fight on and felt that the capitulation must be avenged 
or the cause was lost. The circumstance that Miranda had ap- 
parently made arrangements to escape on an English vessel was 
merely an anhappy circumstance which gave ground for suspicion 
of his personal unwillingness to risk all in a desperate effort for 
the cause. 
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The story is dramatically told and Dr. Thorning deserves great 


credit in not permitting minute details of scholarly research to ° 

distract him from the task of making Miranda live in his pages, 
stanc 

A foreword by Sumner Welles speaks of the volume as “an im- * 
mensely valuable contribution to the cause of inter-American un- 


toget 


derstanding.” The comment is fully justified, for the portrait . 
that is drawn of Miranda tells us of a man whose conception of os 
alibis 
liberty went beyond that of national boundaries; a man who real- 
ized that the demand for the independence of Venezuela could oe 
only be justified on the basis of an appeal for the liberty of other eveig 
peoples under similar circumstances, of whom, therefore, the ind j 
author ventures to say that “he was, in some fashion, an advance laa y 
agent of the United Nations,” — a true “World Citizen” in the , 50 
world of that time. ‘adiv’ 
A word must be said in praise of the exceptionally beautiful ff histor 
job of bookmaking done by the University of Florida Press. They few 
type is unusually pleasant to read and the table of contents and physic 
chapter heads are set off artistically. But without qualifying the Since 
praise due in this respect the reviewer would enter a polite pro-M the b 
test against printing the notes at the end of the volume where howe 


they are practically inaccessible. In a volume so full of dramatic gays ; 
incidents which almost suggest an imaginative biography thefM can di 
reader is constantly impelled to find what authority the author In 


can have for his detailed descriptions and is resentful of the neces-¥ for th 
sity of making a tedious hunt for the sources which could sof Peasle. 
easily have been put at the foot of the page. docum 
C. G. Fenwick 
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Constitutions and Constitutional Trends since World War II. _ 
Edited by Arnold J. Zurcher (New York: New York Univer- esting 
sity Press, 1951. Pp. 351. Appendixes. Index. $5.00). ephem 
As Professor Zurcher points out in his introduction, constitution § tute 
writing has evidently lost some of the prestige which it had earlier" inc] 
enjoyed. But after World War II we have witnessed a spate of Since | 
new constitutions, appearing more as the impedimenta of state- vised o 
hood than from any dynamic enthusiasm. The greatest single Centra 
novelty common to most new European constitutions appears to five ye 
be the appearance of statements regarding social and economic The 
rights. Otherwise the same old phrases reoccur with tedious and world, 


that of 


uninspired regularity. 
not 25 


Ten essays (which grew out of a roundtable conference of the 
American Political Science Association) examine these new con- 
stitutions from the following points of view: political theory, 
electoral changes, the legislature and the cabinet, local and fune- 
tional autonomy, federalism, etc. Particularly interesting is Karl 
Lowenstein’s “Reflections on the Value of Constitutions in our 
Revolutionary Age.” 
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This volume is made more valuable because it brings together 
the postwar European basic statutes and constitutions for conveni- 
ent reference and comparison. Also included is the Statute of 
Westminster of 1931 and the Statute of the Council of Europe. 
Robert O. Mead 
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Constitutions of Nations. By Amos J. Peaslee (Concord: N. H.: 

Rumford Press, 1950. 3 vols. $22.50). 

The subtitle of this book, assembled by a distinguished lawyer, 
correctly describes it as “the first compilation in the English lan- 
guage of the texts of the constitutions of the various nations of 
the world, together with summaries, annotations, bibliographies, 
and comparative tables.” Mr. Peaslee has included more national 


constitutions in his collection than have ever before been brought 
together; when he undertakes it as a privately printed public 
service, he makes a unique contribution to international under- 


standing. 

It may be hoped that this English version of governmental 
fundamentals, usually in official translations, will encourage the 
familiarity of Americans with the patterns of democracy and its 
alibis abroad. High-grade editing facilitates comprehension. ‘The 
general summary in the first 20 pages and the appended tables 
showing international status, form of government, source of sov- 
ereign power, rights of the people, and the legislative, executive 
and judicial arrangements of the states are an eloquent record of 
how much common ground there is in the world. The details in 
2,500 pages provide constant evidence of the state personality and 
individuality of 83 nations. The headnotes, which are a bit of 
history and a brief summary of governmental characteristics, in 
a few pages give the reader individual silhouettes of the political 
physiognomy of the states that invite enlightening comparisons. 
Since these are constitutions, the headnotes might have noted 
the basic instruments that preceded the present ones. It was, 
however, good judgment to print the texts at the expense of es- 
says on constitutional evolution, which any political scientist 
can do. 

In assembling the various documents of constitutional valuc 
for the governments which do not have a single instrument, Mr. 
Peaslee has done a better job than his predecessors. Selecting 13 
documents from Magna Carta in 1215 to the Statute of West- 
minster in 1931 as the constitutional bases of the United King- 
dom, he cites as many more acts of similar significance. New 
Zealand’s constitution consists of seven imperial acts and 20 legis- 
lative acts, for all of which full titles and dates are given, with 
useful notes. 

Considering the basic character of a constitution, it is inter- 
esting that a collection of them is impermanent, if not exactly 
ephemeral. When this text was completed in June, 1949, con- 
stitutions of five states were not available, although it was possible 
to include German, Indian and Israeli texts in a final appendix. 
Since that time at least seven more constitutions have been re- 
vised or newly invented, and the Charter of the Organization of 
Central American States has come into force. A supplement every 
five years is about the right schedule. 

The Constitution of the United States is the oldest in the 
world, being in effect since June 21, 1788; the next oldest is 
that of Sweden, 1809. Of those in the book 70 per cent were 
not 25 years old and 40 per cent less than five years old at pub- 
lication time. The difference between the monarchies and re- 
publics becomes less with every revision of a basic document, ex- 
cept for the “people’s republics” of communism—eight in the 
book, and now numbering 10. This new breed of political sleight 
of hand reads fairly but treacherously; when you wake up to the 
meaning behind the words, you find that the “workers” are 
ranted all power and that it is so exercised for them that the 
tate has all the rights. 

Thirty years ago, when 70 per cent of these constitutions did 
mot exist but these states were under the 60 or so constitutions 
f that time, authority was derived from the people to only half 
he present extent. For constitutions edge closer to the fundamen- 
tals of democracy as one succeeds another in the same state or a 
segment of an old state breaks off to run its own affairs under its 
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own system, The texts may look formidable, but Mr. Peaslee’s 
tables greatly simplify comprehension of the machinery of gov- 
ernment in its diverse expressions throughout the world. He esti- 
mates that 74 out of 83 governments possess their power from 
their people. 
Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 


This American People. By Gerald W. Johnson (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1951. Pp. xii, 205. $2.75). 


In his latest book, a series of sprightly essays on the American 
political tradition, Gerald W. Johnson looks at the high points of 
our constitutional theory and practice. He concludes that the 
record is good and even brilliant; and that Americans in the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century, having been thrust into a 
position of world leadership, must solve problems in the same 
daring, imaginative manner in which the Fathers founded the 
Republic. 

Mr. Johnson’s volume has value as a primer of politics for 
intelligent and enquiring Americans. For students, or citizens who 
have leisurely perused a few books on their country’s government, 
there is little here that is new. 

The two besetting problems of American politics today are (1) 
foreign relations, and (2) civil rights; the great task for the 
Republic is how to preserve both security and liberty at the same 
time. Will the exigencies of the one necessarily diminish the 
scope of the other? Here is a question not casily answered—but 
which ought at least to be raised and examined. The book under 
review does neither. 

Roperr H. Ferre. 
Washington, D. C. 


Danger Spot of Europe. By Alan Houghton Brodrick (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 189. Index. $3.75 


Only a cosmopolitan Englishman could have written this en- 
ticing little book. With an easy facility for a well-turned phrase, 
Mr. Brodrick presents a variegated picture of postwar Germany, 
allowing about the same amount of space to his little wine-tasting 
tours and chance conversations with a host of Germans as to the 
political and social psychology of the former enemy now wooed 
by the West. With the air of a curious observer, Mr. Brodrick 
has tried to let the German people and their historically turbu- 
lent country relate their confusions and frequent despair. Their 
problem, as he sees it, is that Germany serves as the pivot, and, 
unhappily the divot, between Russia and Western Europe. The 
author senses that in this difficult situation the Germans have the 
attitude of “better the devil you know than the devil you don’t.” 

Without the too-rapid shifting of mental gears, Mr. Brodrick 
comments with urbanity in kalaidoscopic vignettes on a_ historic 
people in the traditional “danger spot of Europe.” It is reward- 
ing reading. 

Roperr O. Meap 
The George Washington University 


Back Door to War: The Roosevelt Foreign Policy, 1933-1941, By 
Charles Callan Tansill (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1952. 
Pp. x, 690. Bibliography. Index. $6.50). 

In his recently published The American Approach to Foreign 
Policy, Professor Dexter Perkins remarks on the strong pacific 
tendencies which have characterized American history and calls 
attention to the frequent regret and criticism of their wars b; 
the American people once these wars have been concluded, Pro- 
fessor Tansill’s incisive albeit bitter study of the Roosevelt foreign 
policy during the vital period of 1933-1941 is the latest example 
of this pronounced American tendency. It is also the most up-to- 
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date and one of the most scholarly pieces of revisionist writing 
on the causes of America’s entry into the Second World War yet 
to appear. 

With the scholarship that has gone into this carefully docu- 
mented work one can scarcely find fault since the author has made 
use not only of a remarkably wide variety of published materials 
Ee but has also availed himself of considerable unpublished docu- 
ek mentary material from the files of the State Department. In one 
instance, however, he does document some statements with an 
official Japanese Government publication whose veracity certainly 
could be questioned. 

It is not, then, on grounds of scholarship that one would be 
forced to have reservations about the soundness of this work. 
Rather it is with Tansill’s thesis that the United States was steered 
into belligerency in World War II through the unscrupulousness 
€ and dishonesty of President Roosevelt when actually there was no 
Fe. call whatsoever for American involvement. 

That President Roosevelt frequently left much to be desired 
in his handling of events between the outbreak of the European 
war in 1939 and Pearl Harbor in 1941 the objective observer 
would certainly agree. Some of his campaign speeches, particularly 
the famous pledge made at Boston, will bear out this statement. 
But that he was no better than a war criminal, as the author im- 

a plies, is certainly going pretty far. 

Bees Then, too, the theory that the United States could have pur- 
. sued a course of action which would have kept it from participa- 
tion in a war ultimately with a victorious Germany and a tri- 
umphant Japan, both of whom had ample cause to dislike Amer- 
ica, would be difficult to prove. In substance this is the theory 
that what Roosevelt did was wrong and that another hypothetical 
course of action would have been right. 

In fine it must be conceded that the manner in which the 
United States became involved in the war was both tragic and 
perhaps even blundering but that it was America’s war as much 
as that of the British and the French events have amply demon- 
strated. We needs must remember that the Hitler who is por- 
trayed in these pages as being forced to wage a war he really did 
not desire was the same individual who told his generals on 22 
August 1939: “I shall give a propagandist cause for starting the 
war; never mind whether it be true or not. The victor shall not 
be asked later whether we tell the truth or not. In starting and 
making a war, not the right is what matters but the victory—the 
strongest has the right.” What kind of a future world could a 
non-belligerent United States expect from such a mind? 

Tuomas H. D. Manonry 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


International Trade Principles and Practices. By Paul V. Horn 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. xv, 734. $8.00). 


This book, now appearing in its third edition, includes consid- 
erable material which the student of seven years ago, when the 
second edition was published, could anticipate only in the still 
uncertain pattern of the post-war world. The establishment of 
the United Nations and the various international specialized 
agencies, the evolution of the Organization of American States 
as a significant step in the growth of inter-American cooperation, 
and the many extensions of international economic cooperation 
among private business organizations have all contributed towards 
an ever greater realization that international trade is the central 
binding motivation in an economic world structure which is be- 
coming increasingly interdependent. The United States, for ex- 
ample, which normally exports only 10 per cent or less of its 
total national output, finds that its exports as well as its imports 
are highly essential to the nation’s economic stability and to main- 
taining a comfortable level of economic welfare. 

Dr. Horn’s book is designed to serve as a business reference 
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and college text. The history of foreign trade provides a back- 
ground for a full account of the practical problems of exporting 
and importing and of foreign trade as a vocation. In broadening 
the outline of an inter-related world system the present revision 
lifts into bold relief the story of commercial policies and their 
administration, transportation facilities and international agrce- 
ments governing their use, the flow of short-term and long-term 
capital funds, and the mass of exporting and importing procedures 
in the practical business of shipping and trade. The text, with 
adequate reference lists appended to each chapter, together with 
numerous categories of review questions and a comprehensive in- 
dex, bring into focus the closely related interests of teacher, stu- 
dent, business man and informed citizen. Appropriate tables, 
maps and charts are amply provided. 

Amos FE. Taytor 

Washington, D. C. 


The Rise of Modern Communism. By Massimo Salvadori (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1952. Pp. 118. Bibl. In- 
dex. $2.00). 


The Anatomy of Communism. By Andrew MacKay Scott (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 197. Bibl. $3.00). 
It is, in a way, fortunate that these two volumes can be re- 

viewed together, for they may be taken as representative of the 

worthwhile and the valueless books on and about Communism that 
have been coming to the reading public in recent months. 

The first, Salvadori’s, is a modest, yet thoughtful and surpris- 
ingly factual, account of the historical growth of the world Com- 
munist movement. One cannot but admire the way in which he 
has been able to integrate successfully a subject of such vast scope 
into a relatively few pages. On the other hand, Scott’s study of 
Communism, the author claims, is “primarily analytical” because 
historical sources, he again claims, are “far less authoritative” 
than the analytical studies. This is not so: a quick look at Salva- 
dori’s bibliography could show this, even though it is purposely 
small and selective. 

The bulk of Scott’s book is a compilation of statements by the 
communist worthies: Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, with short 
interpolations by the author to make them hang together. His 
bibliography is weak. For his “secondary sources” (there is no 
such thing) he cites only three authors, Max Eastman, Herman 
Finer, and wondrously, Jean Jacques Rousseau. Little new knowl- 
edge is added to the physiology of Communism by Scott’s study, 
for his material, once collected, has not been satisfactorily digested. 

Nor is any new material added by Salvadori. Rather, his cdn- 
tribution is in presenting the story of Communist development 
in a well-organized, concise manual which should be widely 
read, for as Norman Thomas points out in the introduction, “we 
Americans are in a position of passionately opposing a movement 
which we do not understand.” We have too frequently jousted at 
windmills. One might wish for the elaboration of topics of par- 
ticular interest to the individual reader, but this study is not 
intended to give a detailed account of the Communist menace. 
This is the book which should be used in our schools and colleges, 
in our churches and study groups, for it is the best short exposi- 
tion of the most dangerous enemy of Western freedom and cul- 
ture in the twentieth century. 

Rosert O. MeEap 
The George Washington University 


A History of Latvia, By Alfred Bilmanis (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1952. Pp. xi, 441. $6.00). 


“A Sea, a Land, and a People,” the title which heads the first 
chapter of this entertaining, scholarly narrative, may be said to 
epitomize the book’s contents. The Baltic Sea and the rivers which 
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flow into this sea dominate the history of Latvia. Battered by both 
Teutons and Slavs, the Latvians maintained their love of the 
soil and their determination to gain their livelihood by farming 
and fishing. Often overrun, but never subjugated, the people 
of Latvia did their best to forge their own nationality and to 
deepen their own culture. It was, and still is, their ambition to 
be “the devoted guardians of a free Baltic Sea.” Their neighbors, 
the Lithuanians and the Fstonians must respect that aspiration. 
Centuries ago, the Poles and the Swedes learned how much the 
Latvians were prepared to sacrifice for independence. 

It is interesting to note (p. 205) that the St. Petersburg Acad- 
emy of Sciences owed its nucleus to the four thousand rare books 
seized by the Russians from the Duchy of Kurland. This oc- 
curred in 1725, the year of Peter the Great’s death. In exchange 
for cultural treasures, the Muscovites offered their hammering 
slogan: “one Tsar, one Church, one race’. This motto, suitable 
either for a Hitler or a Stalin, continues to be the straitjacket 
into which tyrants are attempting to fit the brave, industrious 
Balts. 

Most instructive to the free peoples of the West today is the 
phase of Latvian-Soviet relations from 1930 to 1939 when Lat- 
vian Socialists, acting as advance agents for the Kremlin, held 
out promises and hopes of rich trade concessions from the U.S.S.R. 
As Dr. Alfred Bilmanis records, the grain “which was to have been 
exported via the largest grain elevator in the world erected at 
Ventspils, never materialized, nor did the other promised Soviet 
exports.” But “promises were still forthcoming.” It was sug- 
gested that the situation might be improved by evidence of a 
“friendlier” attitude on the part of the Latvian Government, 
for instance in permitting the publication of a Pro-Soviet news- 
paper. This concession was granted, and “fa few head of cattle 
or pigs were occasionally purchased by the U.S.S.R. to nurse the 
expectations of the Latvian farmers.” This reminds the present 
reviewer of the glowing reports about the possibilities of a half- 
billion dollar annual U.S.A.-Soviet commerce painted in alluring 
colors by Mr. Walter Duranty who, from 1925 to 1934, wrote 
“as he pleased” for The New York Times. Numerous editorials 
in the same newspaper urged recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment on the basis of hopes and promises that never materialized. 
Nevertheless, there are Marxists in the United Kingdom as well 
as in the United States who accept at face value the current Soviet 
proffers of “vast economic benefits in an exchange of products 
between East and West.” This “History of Latvia” should be 
required reading for publicists and policy-makers throughout the 
free world. The Princeton University Press has done a superb 
job of editing and printing this attractive book. The bibliography 
and index are particularly valuable. 

Josepu F, THorninG 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 
History and Human Relations. 


By Herbert Butterfield (New 


York: The Macmillan Company, 1952. Pp. 254. $3.50). 

English historians happily do not spurn the literary essay as in- 
compatible with scientific historical scholarship. Herbert Butter- 
field, for example, continues in the tradition of Acton and Tre- 
velyan. The present volume contains eight widely different essays 
bound together only by History in its wider definition. They 
are refined and penetrating examinations of Christian history, 
Marxist history, literary history, official history, etc. All are 
pleasantly readable. 

This reviewer leans particularly toward the essay “History as 
a branch of literature,” for here Butterfield, Professor of History 
in Cambridge University, shows his own partiality for history 
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that is not just “scientific” but also of a high literary quality. 
It is this quality alone, he feels, which can make ‘history alive to 
the lay reader. For history itself is not dead: only historians 
make it so. 

This volume will probably not appeal to a large audience, but 
it should. It is not a book for historians alone. It is clear testi- 
mony to the fact that we cannot escape the past, that we do not 
live in the present alone. Each essay is a tool to establish a ra- 
tional to the way we look at the past and to the way the past 
fits into the present. 

Ropert O. 
The George Washington Universit 


Greece: American Dilemma and Opportunity. By L. S. Stav- 
rianos (Chicago: Henry Regnary Company, 1952. Pp. x, 246. 


$3.25). 


That the Truman Doctrine for Greece and Turkey saved the 
Mediterranean Sea for the free World is an historical fact over- 
looked by Mr. L. S. Stavrianos. The latter is the spokesman for 
those Leftist publicists who would have acquiesced in a Marxist 
Greek Republic that could have fallen to the Soviets more readily 
than Czechoslovakia succumbed to the Gauleiters from the Krem- 
lin. In other words, the search for perfection in government can 
often lead to slavery. Mr. C. L. Sulzberger has pointed out the 
folly of the recommendations offered by Mr. Stavrianos. Per- 
haps this may help to explain why the author relies heavily upon 
Left-wing correspondents. 

Mr. Stavrianos is on firmer ground when he calls for export 
markets, at a fair price, for Greek exports like tobacco, olives, 
wine, oil, citrus fruits and currants. These obstacles, i.e., trade 
restrictions on such exports, are non-political, It is also correct 
to demand an honest, efficient home administration. The author, 
toward the end of his book, admits that some long-range reforms, 
unquestionably desirable, must be subordinated to the immediate 
need of retaining Greece in the free world, 

F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor, Marvland 


Our Germany Policy: Propaganda and Culture. By Alfert Nor- 
man (New York: Vantage Press, 1951. Pp. 85. $2.50). 


Dr. Albert Norman, at present Assistant Professor of History 
in Norwich University, was for a considerable period of time a 
member of the Information Control Staff of the Office of Mili- 
tary Government for Germany (U.S.) Out of that experience 
he has written this brief study of propaganda and culture under 
American Military Government in Germany. Professor Norman 
approaches his problem with the keenness of the historian, tem- 
pered by the personal interest of one who was a participant in 
the programs described. 

As indicating the changing climate of opinion in which he 
worked, he discusses the shift from the severities of the Morgen- 
thau Plan to the objective of “a substantial basis for economic 
well-being.” Dr. Norman shows how this change was interpreted 
in terms of policy on the part of the American Military Govern- 
ment. Then specifically, he discusses actual procedure in reestab- 
lishing a press, book and magazine publishing, and the German 
radio, and then the role of the cinema, theatre, opera and music. 
Professor Norman feels that the Military Government was emi- 
nently successful in restoring physically the media of culture 
and information. As to its success in insuring their use in demo- 
cratic indoctrination, the author wisely delays a verdict until time 
gives the answer. To those who are usually driven to official 
pronouncements for such material, Dr. Norman’s very readable 


book is a real Godsend. 


Evmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 
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The Struggle for Europe. By Chester Wilmot (New York: Harp- 
er, 1952. Pp. 766. Appendix. Index. $3.00). 

Chester Wilmot’s outstanding history of World War II in Eu- 
rope has been described as the British answer to the memoirs of 
American generals and politicians. It has been reported as highly 
critical of the American commands and as beating the drums for 
General Montgomery. It is hard for this reviewer to accept this 
point of view, for The Struggle for Europe is surely one of the 
finest and most lucid studies to be made of the war against West- 
ern totalitarianism. 

Mr. Wilmot’s criticisms, to be sure, are frequent, but they are 
of the highest order and they fall without regard to rank or 
nationality. He is also equally free in his praise of the heroic, 
the brilliant, and the daring. Tribute is paid to the American 
spirit and to American mastery of highly technical machine 
warfare. 

The Struggle for Europe has at least two distinct advantages 
over other histories of the European war, It is the first general 
history to make full use of German war documents, so that the 
conflict can now be grasped in its totality. Secondly, Mr. Wilmot 
has been able to compare and correlate the already vast amount 
of histories, memoirs, diaries, and so on that began to burgeon 
forth as soon as the victory had been pushed to completion. His 
work shows historical scholarship of the highest order in the han- 
dling of these materials. 

The conclusions do not make for very happy reading, although 
it is manifest with the benefit of hindsight why the Russian 
situation developed as it did. It is clear that the war was fought 
for a military decision, and with a consistent disregard for the 
political situation which was to follow. This tragic error has 
shown that the struggle for Europe is not yet won, 

Ropert O, Meap 
The George Washington University 


The Selected Writings of Benjamin Rush, ¥.dited by Dagobert 
D. Runes. (New York: The Philoscphical Library, 1947. 
Pp. ix, 415. $5.00). 

This all too brief selection from the writings of Benjamin 
Rush can well serve as a point of departure for the student of 
the Revolutionary and carly Federal periods of our country. 

Rush, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, stressed the 
importance of the individual and his right to happiness. He was 
therefore opposed to slavery, to corporal and capital punishment, 
and to intemperance; on the other hand, he strongly favored uni- 
versal education and made positive proposals for the establishment 
of international peace—beginning at home. In this connection 
he proposed that a Secretary of Peace be appointed in the United 
States government who would be responsible for the education 
of our youth. Americans were to be taught that war was horrible 
and that the principles and aims of republicanism and Christianity 
were synonymous with those of peace and liberty. The implica- 
tion—still applicable today—is that liberty, Christianity, and 
republicanism suffer when a Christian nation chooses to settle its 
disputes with the sword. 

In the field of medicine, Rush, “the father of American 
psychiatry,” preferred to err on the side of experimentation rather 
than on the side of conservative practice. He composed his medi- 
cal lectures in a clear, orderly style, understandable even to the 
layman. 

This book’s greatest value is that it clearly shows the need for 
a more inclusive edition of Rush’s writings—which, fortunately, 
has been satisfied recently by the publication of L. H. Butter- 
field’s excellent two-volume edition of Benjamin Rush’s letters. 

Martin A, Warkins 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Cicero and the Roman Republic. By F. R. Cowell, with a fore- 
word by Prof. Allan Nevins. (New York: Chanticleer Press, 
1948. Pp. xvii, 306, illustrations, maps, charts, index). 


A knowledge of ancient history and especially of Roman his- 
tory is a great asset to anyone who wishes to understand the 
political situation of the world today. The Romans in Cicero’s 
and Caesar’s time found themselves in a situation similar to the 
one that confronts us now: they had been dragged into the con- 
flicts of distant regions and found themselves faced with un- 
sought and heavy responsibilities in other parts of the world for 
which neither their institutions nor their political tradition had 
prepared them. They had their failures, but on the whole they 
handled the novel tasks well, and their experience has been con- 
sulted by Western statesmen—including the makers of the United 
States—until well into the nineteenth century, 

Mr. Cowell has retold some of that experience for us and, in 
response to the wider interests of our generation which is not 
content to be told about political history alone but wishes to know 
how ordinary people thought, lived, and made a living, he has 
covered a wider field than is usual. He has brought together a 
wealth of facts which are not easily accesible and has integrated 
them so well that we can look upon ancient Rome as if it were 
not much farther away than contemporary Canada. In his pages 
we are made to see and understand the troubles of the Roman 
farmer and the Roman businessman, we meet New Dealers, revo- 
lutionaries and conservative senators, we are introduced to the 
problems of state finance: in short, we are given both a compre- 
hensive and an intensive view. 

The value of the book and the pleasure of reading it are en- 
hanced by a set of well-chosen and admirably reproduced illus- 
trations. Maps and charts prepared by the Isotype Institute 
greatly help to grasp and retain salient facts. The book is an 
outstanding piece of work for which even the most enthusiastic 
praise would be too small. 

H. M. Spirzer 
Graduate School, U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. 


Geography, Justice and Politics at the Paris Conference of 1919. 
By Charles Seymour. (New York: The American Geographi- 
cal Society, 1951. Pp. 24. $1.50). 

This lecture was delivered by the President Emeritus of Yale 
University in Baltimore on May 17, 1951, under the joint aus- 
pices of The Johns Hopkins University and the American Geo- 
graphical Society, inaugurating a series in honor of Isaiah Bow- 
man. It is a cogent analysis of the relative role of geographical 
realities, even-handed justice, and the balancing of national in- 
terests in the negotiations of 1919. Its brevity is not due to 
over-simplification of the issues, but to the competence of the 
historian, having mastered all the relevant facts, to distill the 
essentials and present the results lucidly, with here and there an 
unforgettable touch like the picture of the President of the 
United States on all fours in front of a large map on the floor 
of his drawing room in Paris, “other plenipotentiaries in like 
posture, with Orlando crawling like a bear to get a better view, 
as Wilson delivered a succinct and accurate lecture on the eco 
nomics and physiography of the Klagenfurt basin.” 

Dr. Seymour insists that the “basic factors that underlie inter 
national relations are constant”; that ultimately the adjustment 
of conflicting political interests “must be founded upon an intel 
ligent understanding of human geography,” with the principle 
of justice playing “a major and, in the end we may hope, a de+ 
termining role.” 

Heven Dwicut 
U. S. Office of Education 
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The United States in a Chaotic World. By Allan Nevins. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1951. Pp. 252 including bib- 
liographical note and index. $5.00). 

The New Deal and World Affairs. By Allen Nevins. (New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1951. Pp. 332 including biblio- 
graphical note and index. $5.00). 

Professor Nevins’ two volumes are the latest to be published in 
the “Chronicles of America” series under his editorship. They 
attempt to cover within a limited scope the vast and complex 
developments of America in its world setting from 1918 to the 
founding of the United Nations in 1945. It is indeed fortunate 
that historian Nevins calls the series a chronicle, for it is more 
that than history. He does not presume to have written defini- 
tively (as one cannot yet) on the foreign relations of this genera- 
tion. The rapid march of a myriad of profoundly important 
events since Versailles has limited him to an equally rapid survey 
of these events. While it is not often that Professor Nevins is 
able to add new information or an original viewpoint, both vol- 
umes as a whole stress the emergence of the United States as a 
world power. We are clearly shown that from 1918 to 1945 the 
American people were learning in the rude school of experience 
in international affairs to shoulder the duties and responsibilities 
as leaders in a world community. While we may still rue our 
mistakes, our backstepping and our sidesteping, Americans are 
now prepared to face realistically world problems of the future. 
These two volumes forcefully indicate the patient moulding of 
American citizens for that new role. 

Ropert Meap 
The George Washington University 


The Rise Of Modern America 1865-1951. By Arthur Meier 
Schlesinger (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951. Pp. 
xvii, 607. $5.25). 


This work is the latest edition of the second volume of the 
Hockett and Schlesinger two-volume coilege textbook on United 
States history. Divided into three parts, the first part of the 
book, “‘New Foundations of American Society” (176 pages), is 
devoted to the years 1865-1898, the second, “Democracy and 
Empire” (118 pages), to the years 1898-1919, and the third, 
“The Search for Security” (209 pages), to the period 1920- 
1951. Emphasis upon the last period is thus proportionately 
heavier than it is on the earlier years. 

More largely rewritten than new editions of textbooks often 
are, titles of some parts, chapters, and sections of the present 
edition are nevertheless identical or nearly so with those of the 
1941 edition, and there is much identical phraseology in the nar- 
ratives of the two editions. The four concluding chapters treat- 
ing the history of the last decade are, of course, entirely new. 

With marked skill in the selection of facts appropriate for a 
college history textbook and ability for lucid presentation, Mr. 
Schlesinger has brought together in his book a balanced treatment 
of the more important segments of American life since the Civil 
War. The book is an unusually competent synthesis of materials 
which because of their abundance and complexity, might easily 
have become a confusing catalog had the author been less prac- 
ticed or discriminating. 

Although written from the liberal point of view, the volume 
never descends to special pleading; controversial topics which 
often place great strain upon historical objectivity are handled 
by Mr. Schlesinger with temperateness and restraint. 

The chapter references and the general bibliography appear to 
be adequate for their purpose. 

Jennines B, SanpERs 
Federal Security Agency 
Office of Education 
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Marx Against the Peasant. By David Mitrany (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1951. Pp. 301. Notes. 
Bibliography. Index. $4.50). 

Professor Mitrany has written authoritatively on 
which few people know much about: agrarianism as an ever 
potent but continually frustrated political force. This frustration 
‘scientific’ Marxian dogma 


a subj ect 


‘ 


in our own time has been caused by a 
in conflict with a human element whose basic patterns cannot be 
changed. Mitrany shows conclusively that Marxist theory has 
been invariably opposed to the peasants, even when peasant sup- 
port has been recruited for revolutionary ends. 

“The only thing which the [Marxist] policy has proved so 
far is the determination of the small Communist ruling group to 
uproot an old and widespread way of life in the name of an in- 
significant proletariat and in the pursuit of an unproved theory.” 
The traditional Western attitude that the peasant is bound to be 
“conservative” obscured the importance of agrarian radicalism 
manifested in the formation of peasant parties after 1919. Fur- 
thermore, the author contends, that non-realization kept the Social- 
Democrats from undertaking a doctrinal change so that a demo- 
cratic bulwark could be raised against the assaults from the ex- 
treme right and the extreme left. As a result, both Social-Demo- 
crats and Agrarians went under. 

Marx Against the Peasant has added an important chapter to 
Western social and cultural history. Its insights are valuable and 
its conclusions are of real importance. 

Rosert O. Mrap 
The George Washington University 
Mittee. By Daphne Rooke (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 

1952. Pp. 312. Map. Glossary of African words. $3.00). 

The author presents a vivid story of the Transvaal in the 
1870’s when that region was still a Boer republic. The relations 
of the whites and the “colored” (part white) servants remind one 
a bit of stories of our own South before the Civil War. But in 
this picture there is always the cloud of native “Blacks’—the 
Kaflirs—to be a little feared. Here the whole setting is unique, 
with the African Veld, the border hills where lions lurk, and 
overall the broad over-reaching skies. 

The narrator is the colored servant and foster-sister of the 
heroine, Mittee. Characters are vividly drawn and—most impor- 
tant— the book gives a poignant picture of racial problems which 
have their background in history, and a present significance. 

Maser Souce Cau. 

Washington, D. C. 

Hold Back The Night. By Pat Frank (Philadelphia: J. P. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1952. Pp. 210. $3.00). 

Here is a work of fiction, reading like documented history, of 
a company of American Marines in Korea fighting their way back 
to the coast. The bravery and resourcefulness of these average 
American boys shows in one episode after another of a peculiarly 
barbaric war. Fourteen of the company which at the beginning 
numbered 126 men, finally reach the point of evacuation, To the 
very end the loyal devotion of these men to each other and to 
duty sheds a steady light over the situations through which they 
struggle. 

After all that, however, one is left with an increased hatred of 
war itself and the hope that the necessity for it all will one day 
be outgrown. 

Souter 

Washington, D. C. 

Ex-Italian Somaliland. By ¥.. Sylvia Pankhurst (New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1951. Pp. 460. $7.50). 

This is a passionate and frankly partisan book on an important 
but obscure subject on which little is available in English, In its 
first part it shows signs of considerable use of not easily accessible 
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sources and material, mainly Italian parliamentary papers. There 
is a free use also of secondary authorities. The book is interesting 
and well written. In parts it carries its reader along—the more 
easily if his critical faculties are not too alert and he does not ask 
too often how objective is the author’s use of sources and facts. 
It is a book written frankly to further a cause as the opening 
words warn the reader: 

“In the following pages | have traced the almost unknown his- 
tory of the Italian Somaliland Colony. | have endeavored to 
portray the appallingly harsh conditions of its unheeded people, 
whose case against Italy before the United Nations has suf- 
fered most gravely by reason of their isolation and the lack of 
information concerning them.” 

In sections of the book where the political thesis docs not ob- 
crude the story runs briskly. There is an interesting account of 
the Abyssinian campaign of British Commonwealth forces, and of 
the extraordinary collapse of the Italians. The moral that free- 
dom brings willing native allies and despotism loses them is duly 
drawn. 

The author traces the various stages of the Italian occupation of 
the Somaliland Colony, describes violations of the international 
agreements against the Slave Trade and the Army Traffic, and 
attempts to settle Italians on its best lands. The neglect of the 
territory by impecunious, liberal-democratic Italian governments 
is followed by an account of the Fascist terror of the mid-thirties. 

Nearly two-thirds of the book are devoted to the tangled post- 
war events, particularly those from January 1948 onwards which 
led to the setting up of the Italian 10-year trusteeship over the 
territory. Here the author strings together on a loose thread cita- 
tions from speeches and documents, especially United Nations 
debates and documentation. This part of the material is useful, 
if one wants data on the recent developments, for the alternative 
is the dreadful task of searching in the jungle of United Na- 
tions documentation. 

The book ends with an unflattering section on the Italian re- 
turn to Somaliland and the future of the territory during and 
beyond the “grim fact” of Italian Trusteeship. The author’s solu- 
tion is the uniting of the Horn of Africa under an African power 
—Ethiopia. If it were indeed a power, capable of providing a 
government agreeable to the peoples involved, if it could defend 
this strategic area against the pressures of all kinds from other 
states and peoples, there might be something in the idea. Nothing 
could ‘be much worse than a terminable trusteeship which keeps 
an area as an international no man’s land where no investment 
can count on any security and where there is a date fixed ahead 
as the point at which the new scramble for control over the area 


can begin. 
H. Duncan 
Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


History of the Arabs. 5th Edition. By Philip K. Hitti (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1952. Pp. xxiii, 822. Index. $9.00). 
The 4th edition of this monumental work was reviewed by 

Dr. Elmer Kayser in the Fall Number of Wortp Arrairs, 1949. 

This edition adds a new part, number VI, which carries the his- 

tory on to the signing of the Arab pact in 1945. 

The English Past. By A, L.. Rowse (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1952. Pp. 246. $3.75). 

‘Twelve essays giving unusual pictures of some literary persons, 
from Milton and Swift to Lawrence and Buchan, in little-known 
places associated with them. Interesting glimpses of hitherto un- 
familiar episodes and by-ways in England’s literary history. 
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Yearbook of the United Nations, 1950 (New York: Columbia 
University Press, in cooperation with the United Nations, 
1951. Pp. xii, 1068. Flags and map in color; charts, etc. In- 
dex. $12.50. 

Fourth in the series of yearbooks, this for 1950 covers a year 
when the UN faced problems crucially affecting peoples all over 
the world. The book covers the calendar year, not the organiza- 
tional year. Part II] reports the work of the specialized agencies. 
With its charts and tables, its large, legible tvpe and good arrange- 
ment this is an invaluable reference. 


Island Administration in the South West Pacific. By Cyril S. Bel- 
shaw (London: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1950. 
1950. Pp. viii, 158. Index. Maps. $2.50). 

Published in cooperation with the International Secretariat of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, this covers the government and 
reconstruction in New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, and the 
British Solomon Islands. 


Public Administration in Ceylon. By Sir Charles Collins (London: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1952. Pp. viii, 162. 
Index. $3.00). 

Public Administration in Siam, By W. D, Reeve (London: Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1952. Pp. vi, 93. Index. 
$2.00). 

Both books are published in cooperation with the International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations and sold at the Royal 
Institute New York Office. Both give interesting background his- 
tory of the country under consideration as well as unbiased ac- 
counts of the various administrative phases through which the 
country has passed. 


Africans on Safari. By Leslie C. Sayre (New York: Friendship 

Press, 1952. Illus. $2.50). 

One of the approaches made to the study of Africa by the Joint 
Commission on Missionary Education. A personal narrative by a 
clergyman, formerly a missionary in the Belgian Congo, of his 
journey in Africa in an attempt to find a solution to racial tensions 
there. 


The Letters of Private Wheeler. Fdited by Captain B. H. Lid- 
dell Hart (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1952. Pp. viii, 
342. Index. End-paper maps. $3.75). 

Recently discovered letters of a British soldier in the Yorkshire 
Light Infantry, fighting under Marlborough in the Peninsular 
War in Spain and in the Battle of Waterloo. Awake to the beau- 
ties of the places he visited he wrote home most interesting com- 
ments and opinions, 


The Lace of Nations. 2d Edition. By Herbert W. Briggs (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. Pp. xxiii, 1108. Index. 
$8.00). 


Current Research in International Affairs (New York: Carnegie 
Endowment For International Peace, 1952. Pp. ix, 193. In- 
dex. $1.00). 

A selected bibliography of the work of private research agen- 
cies, colleges and universities in Australia, Canada, India, Pakistan, 

Union of South Africa, United Kingdom and the United States. 


Financial History of the United States. By Paul Studenski and 
Herman FE. Kroos (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 
Pp. x, 528. Index. Tables. $6.50.). 

A history of fiscal, monetary, banking and tariff regulations, in- 
cluding financial administration, and state and local finance, 
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imbia & TIMELY PAMPHLETS (Washington: Department of State Publication No. 4466. 
tions, B The Story of U.S. Foreign Policy. By Dexter Perkins and James 1952. Pp. 79. Illus. 25 cents). 


- In B. Conant. Headline Series, No. 90 (New York: Foreign The Fourth Republic in Transition. By Ferdinand A. Hermens 
Policy Association, Nov.-Dec., 1951. Pp. 62. Illus. 35 cents). (Notre Dame, Ind. Reprint from “The Review of Politics,” 

| a Land Reform—A World Challenge. A discussion with Related Vol. 14, No. 1, January, 1952). 

waiwal Papers. (Washington: Department of State Pub. no 4445, Pp. Loyalty in a Democracy, A Roundtable Report. (New York: Pub- 
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